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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tus Three Kingdoms remain without a Government. The few 
éppointments which have been made are not only “ provisional,” 
ut virtually nominal. The Duke of Weiiinctron is Home 
Secretary and First Lord of the Treasury—for the present. The 
persons whom he has joined with himself in the Treasury Com- 
mission sre no better than men of straw. There is nothing in 
the shape of a Cabinet Council—nothing that can be called a 
responsible Government existent in England. The King, by 
neglecting to appoint responsible Ministers, seems almost to have 
inourred a fearful responsibility himself. “The King can do 
to wrong,” we know; yet it is very clear that much wrong 
my be done in his name. Some one must be answerable 
to the Nation for the misconduct of public business. It 
is the constitutional maxim that the King’s Ministers are 
answerable. But what if the King-has no Ministers—turns 
those. he had out of office, and neglects for weeks together to 
appoint their successors? Who, under such circumstances, is 
responsible for the good government of the country? The Duke 
of WELLINGTON, be it remembered, is according to law, Secretary 
ofthe Home Department only. He is also director-general of the 
Foreign and Colonial Departments, but he is not responsible for 
bisconduct therein. 

If no serious damage to the public service has yet occurred 
fom this extraordinary state of things, we may thank the good 
fense and the orderly disposition of the great masses of the 
People—“ the low Radicals—the base, besotted populace—the 
enemies of the throne and the altar.” Yes, it is to the loyalty 
and general good conduct of the canaille, not to the prudence or 
superintending care of their rulers, that we owe our feeling of 
security and exemption from alarm. 

Yet the occurrence of evils, sufficient to make all those who 
lave any thing to lose curse the days of the Ministerial interreg- 
hum, is not even now impossible. 

It appears that there is no Secretary or Under Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Mr. Backuoussz is ill, and Lord Forpwicu has 
Tesigned. The Duke therefore has all the actual business of 
‘hat department on his shoulders. 
iinee the retirement of Sir Gzorcre Grey from the Colonial 
and of: Mr. STANLEY from the Home Office, there is only one 
pyuder Secretary in each of these departments. Of course the 
uusiness of the public must be grossly neglected, for the offices 
Id by these gentlemen were no sinecures. 

Perhaps the most important officers in the Irish Government 
ate the Secretary and Attorney-General for Ireland. They are 
Mevedlimnen of business; the Viceroy is merely retained to do the 
hoW-work. Well—there is neither Secretary nor Attorney- 
General for Irelaud, in this the month of November, with a war 
tviland religious, against the payment of rent and tithes, ac- 
tually going on in several provinces. Is Ireland a country to be 
> A to itself, in the month of November, with a short potato 

op “hg 


the Lord Advocate is in'fact*the Home Secretary for Scotland.” 


€ is the public prosecutor... Criminals, or persons imprisoned on 
se presumption of crime, whose “ letters,” as they are called in 
Scotland, are “ run “out—thatis, whoin England would be entitled 
be brought into court on writs of habeas corpus—uust be dis- 
tharged and let loose upon the country, if there is no Lord Advo- 
tate to prosecute them. Well—there ts no Lord Advocate. Sup- 
bse disturbances should break out in Lanarkshire or Stirling- 
lite, and troops are wanted from the Edinburgh garrison—not a 
man of them can stir, because there is no Lord Advocate to order 
hen to march for the preservation of the lives and properties of 

Majesty's subjects. Incase of an emergency, there is no pro- 
Perly authorized or responsible person to apply to. The Courier, 
has anticipated us in calling public attention to these cir- 
tances, may well say that “ the Duke is a bold man.” 


Latest Epirti0n. 








And now, what is the reason for thus placing the peace and 
order of the community, the wellbeing of all our relations, do- 
mestic, colonial, and foreign, in this state of jeopardy ?—Abso- 
lutely, the only reasonassigned is, that “ Sir Ropert Peet has not 
returned from the Continent!” So gross an insult was never before 
offered toa great nation. It can only be paralleled by Sir Tuomas 
Maitianp's (King Tom's) treatment of the Ionian Islanders, as de- 
scribed by Colonel Napier. Who or what is Sir Roperr Peet, 
that the millions of this mighty empire should be deprived of the 
benefits of a responsible Government until it may suit his pleasure 
or convenience to form one? There are not only “ five hundred 
good as he,” but thousands a vast deal better,-in this noble 
country. When in office before, he proved himself but a sorry 
Leader of the old Houseof Commons. He is lamentably deficient 
in one of the chief characteristics of a statesman—/oresight. Look 
at his sudden wheel round on the Catholic question—at his head- 
strong resistance to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts— 
at the thorough ignorance of the state of public feeling which in- 
duced him obstinately to oppose even the slightest Reform of 
the Representative system. His political life has been a series 
of miscalculations. He once stood on ‘vantage-ground such 
as few have occupied. He was the leader of a powerful and 
triumphant majority. He is now the suspected chief of a 
small minority, and deficient in that popularity out of doors which 
would make up for his want of power in the House. What then 
are his miraculous qualifications?—He is an adroit debater, a 
skilful actor; he can feel the pulse of the House as soon as atly 
man; he is supposed to be averse to bold measures of every sort, 
and has the reputation of possessing a species of worldly selfish- 
ness, which passes in little minds for wisdom. And this is the 
man to take the helm of power in such times as these! This is 
the man whose presence is essential to the formation of a British 
Cabinet! 

But the fact is, that the exaltation of Sir Ronert PEEL is a 
mere party trick. He is mo¢ to be the actual maker of the new 
Cabinet. Where would he be, were he to quarrel with the Dicta- 
tor? Sir Roserris not deficient in shrewdness; and he must see, 
what every one else sees, that he is to be the Duke's deputy, not 
his master—the hand, not the head of the projected Cabinet. 
Place him and the Duke in the same Ministry, and whatever may 
be their nominally relative stations, there is not a man in Europe 
who will believe that the Duke's authority is less than supreme. 
He is not the person to succumb to Sir Roser PEEL. 

Meanwhile, all parties are anxious to learn what sort of a 
Government the Duke of WeLLiNGTON is about to patch up,—for, 
notwithstanding the disclaimers of his organs, the public persists 
in the rational belief that he and he only can tell. But the Grand 
Duke wraps himself up in mystery ; not deigning even to nod assent 
to the hints which the distressing position of his newspaper sup- 
porters compels them to volunteer iu his favour. The Zimes and 
Standurd—the latter very cautiously indeed—try to persuade the 
public that the Dictator, out of his infinite generosity, will grant 
all needful reforms: on nothing of this kind, however, that has 
yet appeared, can the faintest shadow of a reliance be placed; for 
in the same breath these journals reiterate the everlasting jingle 
that “ nothing will be determined on till Sir Rosperr Prex 
arrives.” 

A fair opportunity to speak out, had the inclination existed, has 
occurred during the week. The Quarterly Review, the Bible of 
the party, has been published, with a Postscript, supposed to be 
the handywork of Mr. Croker, on the subject of the Ministerial 
changes. A semi-official manifesto might have been put forth on 
this occasion, according to established usage: but instead of any 
information as to the plans or principles of the new Government, 
we are treated merely with a recapitulation of the circumstances 
which produced and attended the breaking-up of the MELBouRNE 
Cabinet, as given last week in the Tory newspapers, and authori- 


tatively contradicted on the other side. 


From the foregoing statement it will appear, that no progress 


-whatever has been made in forming a Ministry, and'that we are as 


much in the'dark now as on this day fortnightin regard to the 
principles on which it is intended to construct one. But in the 
meanwhile, the People of England have decided for themselves, 

that any Ministry in which the Duke of WeLuingron and Sir‘” 
Rozert Peet shall occupy chief places, must be gssenfially op- 
posed to the interests of the Many, and to the ress Of im- 
provement. They scout the very idea of being pléd, ander 
foot by the Oligarchy. In London, Dublin, Edin » Glasgow, > 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Hull, Newcastle, B ‘bam, and. 

in numerous other towns of less importance, but Sirit ani=: 
mates the great majority of the population. Every wligre 09 2 : 
termination is manifest, not merely to “ stop the Duke,” but to’ 
have a Ministry pledged to carry forward the reform of abuses 

and the improvement of our institutions. If the leading Whigs 
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will join heart and hand in this work, they will again receive the 


popular support; but on this condition only—as mere Whigs, they | 


would be left to fight their own battle. The events of the week 
the beyond question, that it is not betause one party i called 

hig and the other Tory, that the masses again prefer the 
former; but because the object of the Tories is to check the 
progress of improvement, while many of the Whigs have re- 
cently shown a disposition (of which Lord MELBourne's dis- 
missal is itself a witness) to move boldly onward with the spirit of 
the age. It is this—and we are tolerably well assured it is the cor- 
rect view of the case—which leads us to exult in the coming contest, 
and to conceive high hopes of the future. O. P.Q., whose interesting 
and striking, but too desponding Letter, will be found in another 
column, is mistaken in his assumption that the Government of 
England, like that of France, has been becoming more despotic 
during the last two or three years. On the contrary, every change 
in our Ministry has rendered it more liberal and honest. It is for 
this reason that Continental and English Tories have plotted 
its overthrow; it is for this reason that the British People are 
determined to restore it—reinvigorated with popular elements, 
and prepared to crush abuses in every shape. There is no indif- 
ference respecting political matters in England: on the contrary, 
the public mind has never been in a more healthful and vigorous 
state. O.P.Q. has superior means of informing himself respect- 
ing the actual state of public opinion in France, and the Continent 
generally; but in regard to what is passing immediately around 
us in England, we may be reasonably presumed to know more 
than he does. 








The intelligence from France is scarcely worth recording. 
Admiral Duperre has been appointed Minister of Marine. 
Bresson, the Ambassador at Berlin, declined the offer of the 
Foreign Secretaryship in the Duke of Bassano’s short-lived 
Cabinet, and has thereby escaped much ridicule and the probable 
loss of his embassy. The Ministerial changes in England form 
the principal topic of discussion in Paris ; when the recall of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON is viewed with apprehension by the friends 
of the British alliance.. Municipal elections are going on in 
France; and the Liberals have been more successful than they 
were in the contests for seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 





The Spanish Ministry is gaining strength in the Cortes. 
Luavuper is the new Minister of War, and is expected to act 
vigorously with Mina; whose operations have hitherto been suc- 
cessful, though on a small scale. There is no longer any talk of 
the retirement of Martinez ve LA Rosa: his illness, we sup- 
pose, was political. 





-Sitva Carvatuo has produced his budget before the Portu- 
guese Cortes. There is a deficit of about 700,000/.; which is 
smaller than was anticipated, and which he will be able to make 
good by the sale of Church lands and other means. 


The dismissal of our Whig Ministry nas, of course, occasioned 
a good deal of excitement in Holland and Belgium. The people 
in both countries are said to regard it with apprehension, inas- 
much as it may lead to further attempts on the part of the King 
of Holland to recover his revolted provinces, to the manifest injury 
of all, though the vindictive feelings of the King may be gratified 
by another campaign. The Belgians, too, are said not to relish 
the prospect of French interference, for which an attack from 
Holland would afford the pretext. 








The Caurt., 
Tue King and Queen, who returned to Brighton on Saturday last, have 
remained there during the week. Their.Majesties have taken several 
rides in the neighbourhood. 

On Tuesday and Thursday, there were numerous dinner-parties at 
the Palace. eThe guests were principally distinguished members of the 
Tory factioti. Among them, we find the names of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Bute, the Earl and Countess of Jersey, the Earl and 
Countess Brawnlow, the Earl and Countess of. Clarendon, the Marquis 
of Exeter, and Lord and Lady Wharncliffe. Lord Albemarle arrived 
on Wednesday at the Palace, and returned the next day, after dining 
with the King. 

The Duke of Gloucester lies dangerously ill, at Bagshot Park. 
But slight hopes are entertained of his recovery. The origin of his 
illness is said to be a severe cold. 


The Metropolis. 

Publie feeling in the Metropolis remains very much in the same 
state as during the week that preceded our last publication. There 
have been no violent exhibitions of partisanship, nothing like great ex- 
citement. But the importance of the late changes is not underrated, 
and there not the slightest reason to suppose that the public indifference 
to the fate of the Whig Ministry has been converted into any thing like 
regard for the Anti-Reformers. There are no signs of the ‘ reac~ 
tion” in London. 

The Common Council assembled on Thursday; and, after an abor- 
tive attempt by the Lord Mayor to procure precedence for a motion of 
thanks to the late Lord Mayor, proceeded to discuss the subject of the 
Ministerial changes. The debate which ensued was very stormy. 
Lord Brougham on the one hand, ‘and the Duke of Wellington on the 
other, came in for a full share of personal abuse. The Lord Mayor 
seems to have been very much “ excited ” when the Duke was attacked, 
though he sanetioned the abuse of Lord Brougham by an ‘approving 








smile.” The principal speakers were Mt. Asburst, Mr. Richard 
Taylor, Alderman Brown,«Mr, Samuel Dixon, Mr. Williams, ang 
Mr. Galloway. Mr. Ashurst moved some resolutions couched in 
moderate,language, expressive of the regret andalarm of the Common 
Councilat the recall-of the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Tickner moved 
the following amendment— 

“ That while this Court abstains from any proceeding that would tend to interfere 
with the King’s unquestionable constitutional prerogative to dismiss or appoint his 
responsible advisers, the Court cannot but — its firm conviction that of whatever 
Gon dpldiad Uf Oily Costs couttons foug tn poten Galess thay soreness eke 
relbvan all abuses in Church and State.” eS oe ee ee 

Upon this amendment, a division took place: for it, 60, including 
tellers ; against it, 109, with the tellers ; majority for Mr. Ashurst’s 
resolutions, 49. 


An address to the King, founded upon the resolutions, was agreed 
to. -It isto be presented by the whole Court: and the Sheriffs and 
Remembrancer were ordered to proceed forthwith to his Majesty, to 
know when it would be agreeable to him to receive it. 


Deputy Price then moved a resolution of thanks to Alderman Fare- 
brother, the late Lord Mayor, for his conduct during his year of office, 
Mr. Pritchard moved, as an amendment, two resolutions strongly con. 
demnatory of his conduct—charging him with ‘an undue assumption 
of personal importance, and a disposition to subvert the rightful pri- 
vileges and authority of the Court.” This amendment was carried, by 
88 to 44. 

A conversation then occurred between Mr. Wire and the Lord 
Mayor, relative to the refusal of the latter to call a Common Hall, 
Lord Winchester refused to “entertain the question,” as there was no 
requisition before him. He desired the Swordbearer to take up the 
sword and mace; and wasabout to break up the Court, when Alderman 
Atkins interposed, and his civic Lordship then closed the business of 
the day with the following speech. 


* Gentlemen, as long as I fill the office I hold, I will endeavour to support 
its dignity; but I will not put the question. Yet I am anxious to comply with 
the wishes of my fellow-citizens ; and if they present tome a requisition divested 
of all objectionable matter, I will calla Common Hall.” ( Cheers and laughter.) 

Messrs. Wood, Grote, Crawford, Clay, Lushington, Hawes, Ten- 
nyson, W. Brougham, Humphery, and Duncombe, have published the 
following address to their constituents of the Metropolitan districts on 
the state of public affairs. It has put an end to all hopes of gaining 
converts to the Government of the Duke of Wellington in this 
quarter. * 


‘* We, the undersigned, your Representatives in the first Reformed House of 
Commons, unable at this season to make our sentiments known in our places ia 
Parliament, fee! it our duty to address you on the present critical state of pub- 
lic affairs. 

*¢ We rejoiced in common with yourselves, at the passing of the Reform Bill, 
in the confident hope that it would lead to those extensive practical ameliora- 
tions which we conceive the country to require; and that it would insure both 
redress of national grievances and continued progression in good government, 
without the smallest interruption to the public security and repose. 

Tt is with deep sorrow that we now find this hope extinguished by the re- 
appointment of an Anti-Reforming Ministry. Wecan expect no prosecution of 
the legitimate consequences of the Reform Bill from those who in every stage 
denounced and opposed it. ,We can anticipate no correction of social or politi- 
cal abuses from those whose voice has uniformly been raised in their defence. 
From such men Reformers have nothing to hope; and not only nothing to 
hope, but in our opinion, every thing to fear. For we cannot conceal our appre- 
hension, that any attempt either to withhold wise and neccessary reforms, or to 
impose upon the people delusive and inefficient measures in place of them, will be 
attended with serious danger to the peace of the community. 

‘* It is not our purpose in this address to express any united opinion as to the 
conduct of the Ministry since the opening of the Reformed Parliament. On 
that point we are not unanimous. Many of us are of opinion that the Minis- 
try have greatly fallen short of the legitimate expectations of the People; and 
our conduct in Parliament shows how far we have respectively acted on that 
conviction. Others among us think that, considering the difficulties with 
which the Government had to contend, no blame is imputable to them for not 
having effected more extensive reforms. But whatever difference of sentiment 
there may be as to the measures of the displaced Ministry, we are all of one ac- 
cord in proclaiming that the recent appointment is a change for the worse—a 
change greatly and fearfully for the worse—a change fatal to all prospect of ef- 
ficient and and peaceable reforms, and involving the near possibility of perils 
such as we shrink from contempiating. 

“* We have thus, under an“imperative sense of duty, expressed to you, through 
the only channel at present open to us, our opinions on the recent changes in the 
Government; we believe that those opinions will find accordance among the 
large majority of our constituents. It is not for us to suggest to you the proper 
mode of giving effect to your convictions on this momentous topic; but we 
trust that you will concur with us in laying aside all slighter differences of po- 
litical feeling, for the purpose of preventing the restoration of Tory misgovern- 
ment, and the retrograde movement of the cause of Reform. 

‘¢ A dissolution of Parliament is, in all probability, at hand; and, on the re- 
sult of the ensuing election depends all chance of future political progress, and, 

erhaps, even the preservation of the Reform Bill itself from repeal or mutl- 
acer We anxiously hope that you will unite in repudiating, not only the de- 
clared enemies of that great measure, but also the supporters of a Government 
avowedly hostile to those amendments in our institutions, for the attainment of 
which alone Parliamentary Reform is valuable. Your example will be followed 
elsewhere ; and a new Parliament will be chosen, such as no Anti- Reforming 


® So we infer from the acknowledgment of the Standard, that it had greatly 10 
creased the necessity for a dissolution of Parliament. The other avowed organ of the 
Duke, the Morning Post, did not dare to insert the address at all, but gave, instead, the 
following faithful account of it: which, by the by, may affurd our readers a specimen 
of the way in baba oor are dealt with in the daily announcements of political intor- 
mation in ail the Duke’s journals. ae 

* All the information it communicates is, that those high authorities, Mr. Alderman 
Wood, Mr. Grote, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Clay, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Tenoy- 
son, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Humphery, and Mr. Duncombe, regret exceedingly that avy 
circumstances should have arisen which suggest the probability of a new vei 
and that, by way of lending to each other that mutual aid of which they will several 4 
stand so much in need, they mean to cauvassin common. The example is a aa 
one; and, without expressing at present any opinion as to the probability of a Ben 
election, we fervently hope tliat, should such an event occur, each of the , — 
of ten will find a competitor, combining in his character greater loyalty to the ‘I Hon 
with a more sificere and enlightened rezard to the rights and interests of the peoples 
that these constitutional competitors of the ten will be fully aware of the necessily - 
mutual cooperation and support during the contest; and that their edema 4 
conduct, when elected, as in this case they will be, may prove such as to protect ee 
effectually from the terrors which now shake the bosoms of their Whig aud Radic 
pred rs on the p t ofa dissolution of Parliameut.” 
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Misistry will be able to encounter. This is our fervent prayer ; we rejoice to 
rd aid, that it is at the same time our confident expectation. 
id M. Woop. 
in 66 City... .cocrcecccssesceccne Ge GHOTE. 
on Ms + a 
7 - + ULAY. 
d Tower damlets...++---4 gL ycuincron. 
. B. Hawes. 
“ Lambeth........cce0eeres C. Su vitreon. 
er . BRouGHAM. 
in § Southwark......:,-+.++ Sci ecaseeaatiaie. 
” e Finsbury ............ T. Duncompe,” 
ng "4 Copies of the above address were sent to Sir F. Burcett, Sir W. 
5 SH Horne, and Mr. Byng. Mr. Hume is on the Continent. Colonel 
Evans declined being a party to the address, but has, given his opinions 
od to the electors of Westminster in a separate letter. After insisting on 
id the right of the country to express its approbation or disapprobation of 
to the King’s choice of Ministers, and alluding to the short tenure of 
ofice which recent Administrations have enjoyed, he asserts that this 
s instability and insecurity will and ought to continue, until a Cabinet is 
. formed that determines to graple boldly with great abuses. He hopes 


that the Durham, Ellice, and Abercromby section of the Whigs. will 
be “ replaced in a more just and consistent Government than some few 





» | @ members of the last would permit it to be.” ‘This, he says, is his 
va 1 object ; and he goes on to say— 
Y ©@ «Those who would now resume the helm, but whose realization of the at- 
d es tempt I yet doubt, were not long since signally hurled from their seats, because 
4 ee they would vainly arrest ameliorations. The Ministers just dismissed fell like- 
ll. EM vise, not because of the hostility of the Oligarchy (that raged before as violently ), 
NO FB but because they pandered with questions of great practical abuse, and thus 
he 1% bsing the popular confidence and support, became defenceless to the assaults of 
an | M their rivals. Within the periods referred to, the legal power of the middle and 
of & intelligent orders, the force of public opinion, the knowledge of rights and 
interests —which is moral power, the most irresistible of all—have been diffused, 
ort developed, and advanced more than half acentury. Is there any cause for dismay 
th atthe present aspect of affairs? None. But on the other hand, indifference 


were fatal. This would but enfeeble our own ranks, and embolden those of the 
memy. Let us then buckle on our armour, and prepare again for the good fight. 
Itis but the despairing effort of a ruined phalanx with which we bave to combat. 
let our rallying cries be justice to Ireland ; justice to the Dissenters of England ; 
not merely diminution, but a more equitable distribution of the burdens of the peo- 





ar 


on ple; shorter Parliaments, extended suffrage, andthe ballot. Be Progressive 
ng Rerorm tHE Warcuworp. And thus reasserting our principles, and laying 
1is wide all minor differences, in the hope that those whom we wish to see in the 





councils of his Majesty will profit by pasterrors, let uscombine all our efforts, and 
of | | sort to all constitutional means for carrying into effect these great and indispen- 
ble measures. For conyeying, then, to the foot of the Throne, the expres- 











im 

is ions of these our unalterable sentiments, I would respectfully suggest the con- 
vening with frequency and without delay, not only those respectable parochial 

il, @ meetings, the sure index of influential opinion, but also such greater and more 

rit imposing assemblages as time and circumstances admit. Westminster, the seat 

ith of Government, the preeminent constituency, hitherto the light to guide 

nt, the Reformers of the Kingdom, will doubtless continue to occupy its wonted 


itation.”’ 


Mr. Hume returned from the Continent on Thursday night, and 
yesterday put forth an address to the electors of Middlesex. Mr. 
Hume concurs with the majority of the Metropolitan Members in call- 
ing upon the Reformers to sink minor differences, and to unite in 
strenuous opposition to the Tories. The principal parts of the address 
we comprised in the following extracts. 

“T find that during my absence from England, important and alarming changes have 
taken place in the state of public affairs. ‘he majority of my Metropolitan colleagues 
have published an address to their constituents; to which, had I been present, I should 
have given my willing assent. In so doing, however, I should more especially have 
agreed with those amongst them, who think that we have reason greatly to complain of 
the undecided and timid policy which Ministers adopted, after carrying the great mea- 
streof Reform in Parliament; thereby retarding those ameliorations it was calculated 
‘oproduce, and disappointing the just expectatious of the people, who had so nobly sup- 
ported them through the previous struggle. By this line of conduct, they perhaps 
deemed it possible to conciliate those whom they ought to have kuown to be irrecon- 
table enewies; not perceiving that they were thereby losing (or not caring to lose) the 
wonfidence cf honest and sincere friends. Again and again had they been warned by 
nyself and others, even at the risk of wounding the feelings of men with whom we 
Were most anxious to cooperate, of the inevitable consequences of such irresolute and 
nischievous policy. The result bears out our anticipatious. The People became com- 
paratively indifferent; reaction was openly talked of; the King, deceived as to the 
feliugs of the nation, dismissed the Reform Ministry; and the Duke of Wellington is 
Ne Dictator —the more than Prime Minister of England, amidst the acclamations and 
Njicings of the advocates and supporters of arbitrary government here and throughout 
‘te Continent of Europe. I speak confidently as to this last point; having just wit- 
tssed the excitement and anxiety produced abroad, by the news of this change of 

nistry. 

“We are, indeed, placed in an unprecedented situation. For ten days the whole re- 
‘pusibility of every department of the Government (save that of Lord Chancellor) has 

uvested in one man. It may be ten—it may be twenty more days ere Sir Robert 
Peel—on whom, it seems, our fate depends—arrive, to say whether we have or have not 
% Administration! Had it pleased his Majesty to call to his councils Lord William 








2 Bentinck, from India, instead of Sir Robert Peel, from Italy,we might have been kept 
re- & ta this Situation for a year.” 
od "4, “That the ories have obtained the confidence of the People, I cannot for a moment 
2 "q “lieve, Ybat the same men who so powerfully struggled to obtain Reform in Parlia- 
ufl- +4 “ot, as a means of securing a good and cheap Government, should now expect to e‘‘ect 
de- & hat great object through a party whose political history, to this day, has been a series 
1ent 4 of extravagauee, corruption, and oppression, is what I never will believe, until I see a 
it of na House of Commons returned in which that pa:ty shall have a majority. 
wed +} “From sucha party let us listen to no offers—accept no compromise. Specious hopes 
ring : may be held out to delude and to gain time; but, can men who opposed the Reform 
4 Pil in every stage, and denounced it as the destruction of the British Constitution, be 
- in. 4 the fit instruments to work out its legitimate beneficial results? I hold that they 
the 4 rs a Let all those who think with me, join heart and hand in the approaching 
, the al. 
men 7) Mr. Sergeant Spankie could not be expected to join with the 
ator liberal Members; and he has addressed the electors of Finsbury in an 
nae pistle which fills upwards of acolumn of the very smallest type of the 
noy- tdvertising columns of the Times. He terms the address of Messrs. 
hes! ood, Grote, &c. ‘* a curious specimén of legal mosaic.” Had 
rally hey been lawyers, he should have said that their “ diequisition 
good ‘ety much resembled that sort of opinion which is given at a grand 
neral ‘onsultation of }awyers on some litigated point,” when no two are 
u ° Pes 3 M 
acti teed. He then advances his own opinion as that of a “ dissenting 
ple; eel,” and intimates that it may prove satisfactory, because it stands 
ity of “one. His production has certainly every appearance of haying been 
etd Worked out for a Treasury fee. It is wordy, impudent, and trimming— 
ldical Mecisely such as a placehunting politician might be expected to put 
orth at a time when Ministerial changes are at hand. ‘The substance 
. 


itis—that the late Ministry were a set of poor, weak creatures; and 








that more real good is to be expected from the Duke than from them, 
Let us subjoin a few specimens of this impudent but amusing docu- 
ment; which is not without acertain species of cleverness, if we 
choose to overlook its low and base object—that of alarming the 
ignorant and timid of the monied classes. 

“ Notwithstanding the noisy and restless agitation which es yd and vainly attempts 
to counterfeit the voice of the people, it will in the end be found that the great majority 
of the sober and intelligent inhabitants of this country are still attached to their ancient 
constitution of King, Lords, and Commons, aud to the blessings of settled government. 
+ + + « Very few are surprised that the King in the exercise of his unquestionable 
prerogative has at last changed his Ministers, The wonder is, that he should have 
submitted so long tu an Administration which had not the least character of permanence 
or of realefficiency, Since the resignation of Lord Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Ripon, and Sir James Graham, and finally the retreat of Lord Grey, without even 
the appearance of new talents and strength, it has been plainly impossible for them to 
keep their places. Even a coalition with Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Connell, admitting these 
gentlemen and their followers (and compared with the late Ministers they are well 
entitled) to a just participation of official authority—the only alternative leit to them-— 
would not have been effectual to support their Administration, . . . . . . . 
Under the circumstances in which this change has taken place it cannot be ascribedte 
any political intrigue, norcan it be alleged to have been adopted in order to defeat any mea- 
sure or set of measures immediately essential to the safety of the State. . . Those, indeed, 
whoconsider Parliamentary Reform only a means to effect a total revolution, will be disap- 
pointed by the change. The late Ministers had placed themselves ina situation in which 
they could not carry even safe reforms without risking, at every step, a convulsion in the 
State. Representing but a part of the community—having lost the confidence of a great 
portion of the upper ranks, ofthe property, and the respectability, and even numbers of 
the country —they had no resouree but to govern by active multitudes, to call in agita- 
tion upon every emergency, and to carry every doubtful measure by a sort of coup 
détat. They could not conduct the business of Government without making successive 
surrender of every bulwark of the Constitution; and, in a year or two at furthest, it 
must have been left naked and defenceless to its enemies. . Whigs in power, 
and Tories in power, have been said to be much the same; but the imputation implies 
little blame upon individuals, and, in trath, it involves the highest praise of the Con- 
stitution ; for it is the supreme excellence of established settled government, that its 
systems and maxims are more authoritative than the varying opinions of individuals 
or of parties. With a just and vigorous government, determined to cause 
the law to be respected, no severity will be required to send the revolutionary agitators 
back to their proper insignificance. With a Government capable of rousing and direct- 
ing, and if necessary, calling into action the sound parts of the people, torpid and die- 
countenanced hitherto, and, doubtful of public support, the miserable attempts of agita- 
tors will be repressed by public scorn and indignation, . » + The Jacobins and 
Terrorists of France were quite right when they said that their republic could only be 
established by cutting off some millions of heads; but, in truth, if they had realized 
that generous idea, and performed the same process of extermination from time to time 
on tlie residue of the population, they would have been just as far off as at the beginuing 
from their perfect unanimity and their pure democracy. Marat’s speculation has bees 
considered the conception of an atrocious heart and of a frantic head. It was no sueh 
thing. It was the natural and well-reasoned consequence of such schemes of 
government.” P 3 x 

Sergeant Spankie objects to public meetings, because respectable 
people, he says, avoid them. He is rather puzzled to reconcile his 
attachment to the Anti-Reforming Duke with his desire to curry 
favour with his Dissenting constituents. We suspect his labour on this 
point has been thrown away, as we cannot think so meanly of the 
electors of Finsbury as to suppose he has the slightest chance of being 
elected again. By this time the trimming Sergeant must be well 
known. 


A preliminary meeting of the Westminster electors was held on 
Tuesday, at the Crown and Anchor. Resolutions were agreed to 
denouncing the prodigality and corruption of the Tories, maintaining 
the expediency of extending the right of voting, repealing the Septennial 
Act, and establishing the Ballot, wereagreed to. Thanks were voted 
to Lord Durham; and it was resolved to present a requisition to the 
High Bailiff, calling upon him to summon a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Westminster on an early day. [The High Bailiff has 
called a meeting for Tuesday next, at Covent Garden.] 

A special meeting of the Marylebone Vestry came to.a similar 
resolution on the same evening. 

The inhabitants of St. Pancras Parish met on Wednesday, and 
passed resolutions declaratory of their regret and anger at the installation 
of the Duke of Wellington as Dictator, and of the insufficiency of the 
Reform Act to secure the free exercise of their rights to the People. 
A memorial to the King, praying him not to call the Duke of Wel- 
lington to his Councils, was unanimously agreed to; and Sir Samuel 
Whalley was directed to present it. 

About three thousand of the inhabitants of the parish of St. Lee- 
nard’s, Shoreditch, met on Thursday, and voted an address to the King 
against the recall of the Duke. Mr, Clay and Dr. Lushington are te 
present the address. 

The parishioners of Greenwich passed similar resolutions, at a public 
meeting held on Thursday night. Mr. Penn moved an amendment, 
expressive of gratitude for the dismissal of the Whigs; but he was not 
seconded. 

The Committee of Protestant Dissenters have issued an address to 
the Nonconformist body, on the present state of public affairs. They 
anticipate a speedy dissolution of Parliament, and remind the Dissen- 
ters of what they have to expect, should the Duke of Wellington and 
his*set gain the ascendancy in that which must succeed it. We subjoiz 
some passages from this document. 

“ Protestant Dissenters, what is our duty in the approaching struggle? but to pre- 
sent a bold and determined resistance to those candidates for the Representation, whe 
have never hesitated tu declare their determined opposition to our just demands, and 
who have made it one of the many offences of that Government, of whose tardiness 
and inefficiency we complain, that its attachment was so ardent, and its views so liberal, 
toward Protestant Dissenters—men by whom former rights were sternly resisted till 
resistance was in vain, and from whom future concessions can be expected only, whem 
extorted by the voice of the nation, and the vote of Parliament. 

“ Protestant Dissenters, what is our duty? but tu refuse our confidence and support 
to every man who does not, in connexion with liberal and enlightened views on national 
policy, avow his fixed determination to support in the British Parliament, all measures 
designed for the redress of those grievances of which we have so long eomplained, and 
for the establishment of those sacred rights to which, as citizens and as Christians, we 
are most equitably entitled. . (i 

“In love and veneration for the Constitution of our country, we yield to no class of 
our fellow-subjects ; and we deem it, therefore, superfluous to exhort you to combine, 
in the approaching conflict, discretion with firmness, integrity with zeal, The friends 
of intolerance and bigotry ‘may well have recourse to intimidation, violence, and fraud: 
but the advocates of liberty—of religious liberty, will not, by unworthy means, weakes 
and dishonour their holy cause. } Ny cs . 

“Protestant Dissenters, be of one heart and of one mind. To sow division. will be 
the policy of your adversaries ; to maintain unanimity, must be your steady pu 
Merge all conflicting feelings in a sense of general danger; and readily yielding te 
each other the right that every man claims, the right of thinking and actiug for himself 
in all things pertaining to conscience and to God, present to intolerance, your common 
foe, a well-ordered and united phalanx.” 


On Wednesday, the Lord Mayor returned the following answer to 





the requisition presented to him for calling a Common Hall. 
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“Gentlemen—In reply to your applicxtion to me with a requisition for a Common 
Hall, ‘ to deliberate upon the measures which ought to be adopted in the present alarm- 
ing aspect of the public affairs of our country,’ I beg most respectfully to say, that 
from the observations made when you were with me yesterday, I found that in the above 
proposition it was intended to introduce questions which I had in another recent in- 
stance decided as i per to be di d under my authority; I am, in the conscien- 
tious discharge of my ewer duty, under the necessity of declining to call the Common 
Hall for the purposes intended, I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedient and faithful servant, 
“Henry WINCHESTER,” 





“To the Deputation of the 
“ Livery who signed the Requisition,” 

The gentlemen composing the deputation, that waited upon the Lord 
Mayor with this requisition, have addressed a letter to him, reminding 
him of his promise, now broken, to call meetings when required ; and 
declaring that other means will be taken to give expression to the public 
feeling. [No doubt the conduct of Lord Winchester is very contempt- 
ible—even if he have the Grand Duke for his prompter. But the 
citizens are rightly served for electing such a person to the Mayoralty. 
They knew that he was unfit: but they would not depart from the 
baneful practice of rotation; and preferred striking a bargain with a 
man, who they might be sure would not rigidly observe his part of it. 
The necessity they felt of putting him under an express obligation to 
do what all persons in his place ought to do, proves their want of con- 
fidence in him. There was impropriety and folly in trusting him at 
all, What is the advantage of electing a Chief Magistrate, if the prac- 
tice of rotation is to be invariably idlowed ?} 

Mr. Hunt has again been doing some dirty work for the Duke, in 
conjunction with his friend Lord Winchester. He called on that 
functionary at the Mansionhouse on Monday, and said that he had 
waited upon his Lordship in consequence of seeing placards posted up 
on the walls in and out of the City with the words “ Stop him! Run 
for gold!” 

He thought it necessary that the Chief Magistrate ‘should know that such 
‘ inventions of the enemy,” weak as they were in the eyes of every body, were 
resorted to: not that he had the most distant apprehensions from them ; the 
object was as palpable as the result was a failure. There was one of those 
placards opposite to the Mansionhouse, within view from the place where his 
Lordship sat ; but, notwithstanding all the pains taken, those who tried such an 
experiment to “ get up a crisis” would stand no chance of succeeding. There 
was no more alarm now than existed months ago. 

The Lord Mayor said that the object was plain enough, and certainly not the 
least alarm or bustle was excited by the experiment. 

Mr. Hunt said, that some years ago placards of the kind would have had the 
effect of gathering ten thousand people together, but they excited the utmost 
contempt now. He had gone into the Bank for curiosity’s sake, and of fourteen 
eashiers no more than five were occupied ; so much for the alarm. 

The Lord Mayor observed, that he rejoiced to find that the public had had the 
good sense not to be influenced by such a ridiculous expedient. 

Mr. Hunt—“ You may oo upon it, my Lord Mayer, that those who set 
up the placard calling upon the people to run for gold, would be very glad to 
tun for gold or any thing which they could turn into gold.” 

The Lord Mayor—‘ I am obliged to you for your communication, Mr. 
Hunt, and am very happy to find that you have such regard for the public 
welfare.” 

Really Lord Winchester is beginning his year of glory ina very 
absurd manner. He seems to have precisely the capacity to be gulled 
by such a person as Hunt. 

Another conversation between Mr. unt and the Lord Mayor oc- 
curred yesterday. Mr. Hunt showed a requisition to his Lordship for 
a Common Hall, very cautiously worded; but he could not extract a 
promise that it should be complied with, if more numerously signed— 
though the small number of signatures was the present objection taken 
by Lord Winchester. In the course of the day, his, Lordship will 
doubtless be favoured with some instructions, at third or fourth hand, 
from Apsley House, and be prepared with an answer. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, to which the Lord 
Mayor Winchester proceeded in state. Thanks were voted to his pre- 
decessor, and the Court was dissolved. 

Yesterday the Court reassembled, and Mr. Alderman Venables 
moved that in future the proceedings of the Court should be open. 
Sir Peter Laurie strongly seconded the motion. It was opposed by 
Aldermen Brown, Thompson, and Atkins. A division took place ; 
and the numbers being equal, ten on each side, the Lord Mayor gave 
his casting vote against the motion. 

At a meeting of the East India Proprietors, held at the India House 
on Wednesday, Mr. Charles Grant’s assent to the allowance voted by 
the proprietors to the maritime servants of the Company, deducting 
one fifth, was communicated to them, and finally approved of. The 
following scale of compensation to Commanders of ships under con- 
tract was also proposed and sanctioned, after some opposition by Mr. 
Weeding,—For five voyages, 5,000/.; for four voyages, 4,500/. ; for 
three voyages, 4,000/.; for two voyages, 3,000/.; for one voyage, 
2,0000. 

Mr. Weeding, the Chairman of the Committee of Spanish Bond- 
holders, accompanied by Mr. Lyall, one of the Representatives of the 
City, had an interview on Saturday with the Duke of Wellington, who 
expressed himself satisfied with all that had been done on behalf of 
the Bondholders by Lord Palmerston, but said he would examine the 
papers and statements relative to their claims before taking himself any 
step on the subject. 

The ball and concert for the benefit of the Polish Refugees took 
place on Wednesday, at the Guildhall. They were numerously and 
most respectably attended. Among the company, were the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Tenterden, and Lord Dudley Stuart. It is hoped 
that nearly a thousand pounds will be obtained for the relief of the dis- 
tressed exiles. 

An attack was made on Mr. Rothschild on Tuesday, at the hour when 
the Royal Exchange is fullest, by a man named Prince, who struck 
him witha hareiwhte, and repeated the blow before he could be inter- 
fered with. Mr. Rothschild’s son, who usually comes on ’Change 
with him on Foreign post days, collared the assailant ; and he was car- 
ried off in custody to the Mansionhouse, where he was held to bail. 

Lord Lyndhurst, accompanied by the Master of the Rolls, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and several of the Masters in Chancery, entered the 
Court at ten o'clock on Saturday morning; when his Lordship took the 
customary oaths as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, with the 





usual formalities. The oath was administered by Mr. Edmonds, the 
newly appointed Clerk to the Crown (Lord Brougham’s Private Se. 
cretary); the book being held by the Master of the Rolls. The Court 


was excessively thronged. The Lord Chancellor, addressing the Bar, | 
said that if any motions were of a pressing nature, he would appoint 


an early day to hear them. No answer being given, Sir E. Sugden 
moved that,the oath just administered to his Lordship should be re. 
corded in the usual manner. 






















the senior counsel at the bar from time immemorial. 


as well as other matters respecting the arrangement of business, he would 


communicate with the gentlemen at the bar, if they would favour him ~ 

, His Lordship and several of 7 
the King’s counsel then withdrew; when it was arranged that the _ 
Court should sit at Lincoln’s Inn Hall for the first time after term on © 


with their company in his private room. 


Thursday the 4th of December, to hear motions. His Lordship hay. 


ing received the congratulations of the Bar, on his return among them, § 


withdrew to the Court of Exchequer, where he presided as Lord Chief 
Baron during the remainder of the day. 
consequently adjourned until the 4th December. 

The usual dulness of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was relieved on 
Wednesday by a display of facetiousnes from Sir Launcelot Shadwell, 
and some of the Counsel. Mr. Keane applied in behalf of Colnaghi 
and Co. for an injunction to prevent Mr. Darton from selling pirated 
copies of prints of Lord Eldon and Sir Robert Peel. The originals 
and the copies were handed up to the Judge. 

The Vice-Chancellor, on examining both, said the only question here w » 
would any body purchase such a villainous production as that of the defendants ? 

Sir Edward Sugden—* Will your Honour allow us to have a look at our old 
master ?” 

The Vice-Chancellor—<‘ Indeed, Sir Edward, you would not know him 
eguia, I cannot think that this (the defendant’s) print is a copy of the plaintitiy’ 
WOrk. 

Mr. Keane—‘“ Your Honour will observe that the dress of Lord Eldon, is 
nearly a complete copy of my clients’ print.” 


The Vice-Chancellor—* It is strange, but I was at that moment thinking © 


that the dress was not like that in the plaintiffs’ print.” 

Mr. Keane—“ Your Honour will observe, that the watch-key, the eye-brow, 
and the buttons of the coat, are closely copied.” 

The Vice-Chancellor—‘ The plantiffs must be better judges of the taste 
and discrimination of purchasers than Iam; and as they swear that injury is 
likely to accrue to them, I musé grant the injunction to protect them from this 
horrible copy of their print, by the defendant.” 

Sir E, Sugden and Mr. Knight expressed their opinions that the defendant's 
copy did not bear the most remote resemblance to the original. 

Mr. Keane said he was also instructed to move fora similar injunction 
against the same defendant, for pirating a print of Sir Robe:t Peel, the copy- 
right of which also belonged to Messrs. Colnaghi. : 

The Vice-Chancelllor—* I suppose, Mr Keane, that the defendant’s priut of 


Sir Robert Peel is now just brought out, with a view toprevent the formation 


of a new Administration ?” 

Sir E. Sugden—“ I am sure no one would like to have such Ministers as 
those =, by the defendant’s prints.” 

His Honour, after examining the print of Sir Robert Peel, which he deemed 
a most execrable likeness of that Statesman, granted the injunction as prayed. 

The Arches Court has annulled a marriage which had been con- 
tracted between two persons, by name Hopkins and Roberts, on account 
of consanguinity. 


her second husband. 


Sir James Scarlett moved the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, 
for a rule to show cause why a mandamus should not issue to two Mid- 


dlesex Magistrates, to compel them to sign warrants for levying the © 
After a brief 


rates of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
argument, the Court granted a rule nisi. 


On Monday, the Court made absolute the rule for a criminal im- © 
formation obtained by Mr. Gregorie, the Magistrate, against the regis- 
The circum- © 
The de- © 
fendant was charged with having falsely imputed to Mr. Gregorie an | 
irregularity in his mode of administering justice in a case that Mr. © 


tered proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, for a libel. 
stances of this case have been already given in the Spectator. 


Shillibeer the omnibus owner was concerned in. 


In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, a Miss Georgiana Richards § 
obtained 250/. damages against the notorious Robert Taylor, for breach © 
Mr. Taylor has married an old lady with 7 


of promise of marriage. 
400/. or 500/. a year, and has, it is said, left the country. 


The new Central Criminal Court commenced the trial of prisoners 
on Monday. 


ceedings during the week have not been interesting. 


Two women, named Moreton and Steel, were tried at the Old Couit, 7 
Old Bailey, on Tuesday, for stealing three pounds of mutton, the i 
The affair was a very trumpery one; but | 
the verdict of the Jury affords another proof of the confined extent of | 
The case also gives a © 


property of a Mr. Carden. 


the schoolmaster’s exertions in this country. 
sample of the wisdom of a Metropolitan Magistrate. 

It appeared from the evidence, that Moreton was a cook in the service of Mr. 
Carden, of Shacklewell Lane; and that on the Ist of November she was de- 


tected by a Policeman throwing the remainder of a joint of mutton to the pri- © 


soner Steele. 


Mr. Phillips (for the accused )—‘* Now, Mr. Policeman, this is an important ; 


case: here we have a quantity of mutton at stake.” 


bone.” 


Mr. Phillips—‘ Was the mutton tough or tender ?”—** Beautifully tender.” | 


‘* Exquisitely tender, excepting the bone, was it not; and you ate it? ”»—In- 
deed I did.” 

‘* Who ordered you to eat three pounds of mutton? ”—* I did not eat three 
pounds. The Magistrate said I might eat it all, but I could not.” 

‘¢ Then don’t you know you were a guilty receiver ?”’—*‘* No.” 

‘¢ Indeed you are.” 

Mr. Carden was cross-examined ; and said that he was an unwilling prose- 
cntor. He believed the cook gave away the mutton, as she did not like that 
meat; but had no intention of committing a robbery, considering it as her own 
property. She had been a good servant hitherto, 


( Sir C. Wetherell thought Sir Edward 7 
was irregular; the duty of making such a motion had devolved on the © 

) Sir Edward Sug. F 
den making no reply, the Lord Chancellor said he would appoint an | 
early day to hear motions of a pressing nature; but upon that point, © 


The sittings in Chancery are © 


_ It appeared that the man had actually married his © 
aunt, who at the time of the marriage was in mourning for the uncle of : 


The attendance of barristers was numerous, but the pro- 7 


Policeman—* Not a steak ; about three pounds of mutton, with the shank- : 
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Common Sergeant—‘* Who is the committing Magistrate, and why has the 
case been sent here at all?” 

The Court was informed, that Mr. Twyford was the committing Magis-~ 
trate; but why the case had been adjudicated to the Central Court, no one could 


tell. 

Mr. Phillipsp—‘‘ I should like to find any one here to give a reason; but it 
bad, perhaps, better fo to the Jury.” 

Witnesses were called to character. 

The Common ent summed up the evidence in favour of the prisoners. 

The Jury consulted for some time, and returned a verdict, Guilty, but not 
with a felonious intent. 

Common Sergeant—‘* If they committed the alleged offence without a felo- 
pious intent, they are not guilty.” 

The Court directed a verdict of acquittal to be recorded. 

Yesterday, Frederick Finnigan was found guilty of murdering his 
infant daughter, and sentenced to be hanged at Horsemonger Lane Gaol 
on Monday. The motive of the prisoner did not appear from the evi- 
dence. He left his child ina ditch near the Surry Canal, as he said, 
ina state of great excitement, but did not know how it came by its 
death. He told his wife that the child was in heaven, and would want 
nomore. There was no evidence to prove extreme poverty on the part 
of the prisoner. 

A meeting of Middlesex Magistrates was held on Monday, at which 
the report of the Committee relative to Weights and Measures was 
presented. ‘The report recommended, that the Inspectors appointed 
under the Act, do attend with the weights and measures at the follow- 
ing places, for the purpose of stamping weights and measures brought 
tothem: Uxbridge, Hounslow, Kensington, Hendon, Edmonton, and 
in some convenient places near Goodman’s Fields, Shoreditch Church, 
Goswell Street Road, Tottenham Court Road, and the Yorkshire Stingo. 

Mr. William John O’Connell, a nephew of Daniel, and Mr. J. 
Richards, were held to bail on Tuesday, at Marlborough Street, for 
rioting and assaulting some Frenchmen and Police, the previous evyen- 
ing, in the Haymarket. Mr. O'Connell was very eloquent and per- 
tinacious in his asseverations of innocence; but the Magistrate took the 
words of the Policemen in preference to his. 

Mary Garry, an inmate of Bridewell House of Occupation, was 
committed from the Union Hall Office on Monday, on a charge of at- 
tempting to set fire to the institution. 





On Saturday, a fire broke out in Rotherhithe, in premises called the 
Blue Mountain granary, which have been unoccupied for three years. 
Several small houses in the neighbourhood, a smith’s shop, and the 
Spread Eagle public-house, were burnt down, or very much damaged. 
The loss is estimated at 40007. The powerful steam-engine belonging 
tothe Thames Tunnel supplied the fire-engines with water from the 
Thames. But for this assistance, the calamity would have been much 
more serious, as the supply of water from the streets was as bad as at 
the late fire in the same neighbourhood—that is to say, wretched. 

On Monday morning very early, another fire was discovered issuing 
out of a granary and a shop in the same neighbourhood, owned by Mr. 
Grice, and Messrs. Sheck and Redman. A lighterman first discovered 
it: prompt assistance was given, and it was got under without occa- 
sioning much damage; but it was scarcely subdued before a wooden 
shed not far distant was seen to be on fire: this also was soon put out. 

There seems to be no doubt but that these fires were the work of 
incendiaries. Several threatening letters have been received by the 
shopkeepers; and about twelve o’clock on Friday night (last week), 
two men landed from a wherry at Church Stairs, near the granary, and 
remarked to Thomas Storey, a waterman, that fires were very nume- 
tous in Rotherbithe lately ; and on Storey saying ‘“* Yes, we have enough 
to last for seven years,” one of the strangers observed, ‘* Perhaps not, 
you will have a few more.” They were then seen to walk off, and 
perambulate the boundaries of the church. About an hour after their 
departure, the fire was discovered. Some other evidence was collected 
bya Police Inspector, who has been making inquiries on the spot. A 
teward of 100. has been offered by the Home Office, and another of 
the same amount by the parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, for the dis- 
covery of the offenders, 

_ Another fire, the seventh within a short time, broke out on Thursday 
in Rotherhithe. It was soon got under, by the great exertions of the 
firemen and the inhabitants. 

It was yesterday discovered that a robbery had been committed in 
one of the offices of the Customhouse ; and bank-notes, bills, and gold 
cattied off to the extent of very nearly 5000/.— Times. 

Garside and Mosley, the murderers of Mr. Ashton, were hanged on 
Tuesday morning, at Horsemonger Lane Gaol, under the direction of 
the Sheriff of Surry. 





The Country. 

Accounts of public meetings pour in upon us from all parts of the 
country. Both of the two great parties—the friends and opponents of 
Reform—are making unusual exertions; but the vast preponderance 
of the Reformers is very manifest. ‘The Metropolitan proceedings are 
vapid and unsatisfactory compared with those in the Provinces, where 
men speak and act as if they were really in earnest. It is plain that the 
great body of the people are in motion. Their activity is not the result 
of the spiriting up of a few partisans, but the spontaneous ebullition of 
strong political feeling—of a determination not to be deprived of what 
they hoped to have secured by their struggles in 1831 and 1832. We 
subjoin notices, necessarily much abridged, of the principal events 
in ws week, as we find them recorded in the Reforming and Tory 
Ournals, 

The Gloucestershire Whigs assembled on Friday the 2lst, in great 
force, at Stroud ; ostensibly for the purpose of consoling Mr. Charles 

tacy Leigh for his recent defeat by Mr. Codrington in his contest for 
the representation of the eastern division ofthe county. But the Minis- 
terial changes formed of course the principal topic of discussion. Mr. 

yett, Member for Stroud, was in the chair. The company amounted to 

: the more distinguished guests were Lord Segrave, Messrs. Craven 
Berkeley, H. Moreton, A. Moreton, J. Martin, J. Philpotts, Poulett 
Scrope, C. H. Tracy, and Alderman Wood, all Members of Parlia. 
ment. The King’s health was drunk with cheers and hisses ; as were 





© the Queen’s with a few hisses and cheers; the Duke of Sussex 


(here was loud cheering), and the rest of th: Royal Family (the 
cheering very much diminished. Then came the late Ministers, with 
an introductory speech from the Chairman, sufficiently laudatory of the 
deeds and intentions of the Whigs. Lord Segrave spoke very much in 
the same strain, and strenuously recommended unanimity and activity 
to the Reformers— 

They had been told that one of their faults was a want of organization in their 
movements, and particularly at the last election. It had been said, on the other 
hand, that organization would not create a force, but could only direct one. 
That was perfectly true; but suppose one party organized and the other not, 
what would be the consequence ? Why that the party thus neglected must fail. 
They should be up and doing: it was iapensiohe to say what might happen, 
and what the consequences of the formation of the present Administration might 
be—whether it would stand, or what it would do, depended in a great measure 
ou them. He would recommend to them unanimity, to resist their enemies, and 
to beware of false friends. 

Mr. A. Moreton, Mr. H. Moreton, Mr. Scrope, Mr. Philpotts, 
and several other gentlemen, delivered animated speeches ; but there 
was little variety in them. They all expressed the most thorough and 
determined resolution to oppose the Duke of Wellington, and not to be 
gained over by the professions and wheedling of his party. 

There was a great meeting of the Liverpool Reformers, on Monday, 
in Clayton Square. The numbers are estimated at from 15,000 te 
20,000. Lord Molyneux was Chairman; and the Radicals and Whigs, 
forgetting their differences, joined heartily in expressing their deter- 
mination to resist the reestablishment of the old Tory system of 
misrule. Persevering efforts had been made by the Anti- Reformers 
to excite the old freemen, who form the strength of their party, to 
create disturbances and get up a row if possible; but they did not 
succeed. The friends of order were too strong, and the “ blue jackets” 
prudently held off. Lord Molyneux proved himself a capital chair- 
man—quite up to the spirit of the time. 

“¢T ask you (said his Lordship, in the opening speech), if you wish to see 
abuse, corruption, and monopoly, in every branch of the Government ?—if you 
wish to see rebellion in Ireland ?—if you wish to see a Continental war ?—if 
you wish to see corruption in Church and State again established? I call upon 
you here, then, to join your voices to the millions that will be raised in England 
in the course of the week, and to enter your stern remonstrance against so 
dangerous and awful a change. I shall not detain you further than to request 
your deep attention to the business of the meeting. I hope that when the voice 
of the country—of such meetings as this—shall reach the ear of our gracious 
Sovereign, he will recall those servants who have the confidence of his subjects. 
I shall say no more than to intreat you to bury all those differences that have 
heretofore divided Reformers.” 

Mr. W. W. Currie avowed himself a Radical, for he wished to pull 
up corruption by the roots. He proposed the first resolution— 

“ That this assembly cannot contemplate, without the utmost alarm, the recall to his 
Majesty’s councils of that party which has been constantly opposed to improvement 
and reform, and which cannot conduct the business of the Government without a 
resolute support of all existing abuses, or a total abandonment of their own avowed 
principles.” 

Colonel Williams seconded the resolution ; which, after some oppo- 
sition from a person named Smith, a friend of Cobbett, was carried 
unanimously. : 

Mr. Henry Booth proposed an address to the King; from which the 
following passage is extracted. 

“ We are anxious to make known to your Majesty, the astonishment and disappoiut- 
ment which we in common, as we apprehend, with the large majority of your subjecte 
throughout the nation, have experienced on learning that your Majesty appears to have 
withdrawn your support from that course of enlightened policy which is identified with 
the wishes and interests of the nation, and the great objects which it had laboured te 
accomplish—the reform of abuses in every department of the state—economy in the 
administration of public affairs—peace with foreign states, if consistent with honour 
and sincerity—and that freedom and, extension of commerce, from the dawn of which 
had already arisen renewed vigour and prosperity to the country ; and that your Majesty 
had been pleased to call to your councils, or to encourage with the prospect of your 
Royal favour, men who have impeded, to their utmost, the great work of National 
Reform, and have striven to perpetuate the most glaring abuses both in Church and 
State—especially that your Majesty, Sovereign over an enlightened commercial nation, 
should have selected as the depository of your gracious confidence, a military chief. 
ignorant of saismet a the people, and having no sympathy with the sentiments, pur- 
suits, and occupations of the great body of his fellow.countrymen—a man who, when the 
nation, as with one voice, demanded a Reform of the Representation of the Peopie, 
emphatically declared that, in his opinion, no Reform was necessary.” 

The address is to be presented by Lords Derby and Sefton. Mr. 

Thomas Bolton proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Ewart— 

This he did, not only in consideration of Mr. Ewart’s faithful support of all 
liberal measures, but also of the peculiar circumstances in which he had been 
placed in reference to that overwhelming body the Common Council of Liver- 
pool, who took pains to thwart and traduce every thing that he had attempted 
for the good of the country. He saw a placard on the walls stating that the 
Douglas was arming (alluding to Sir Howard Douglas, the Tory candidate) ; 
but his Northumbrian blood was up, and he had his ten-pounder ready to fire 
at him and send him across the Border. ( Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Ewart returned thanks in a spirited speech. 

‘« T ask you simply to attend to your own real interests. I see already those 
who are for maintaining the rights of the few—the interested and the mono- 
polists—on the alert to take advantage of the recent changes. Whilst every 
petty interest claims the privilege of being represented, and urges forward its 
pretensions, shall the interest of the whole be almost entirely overlooked ? 
There are questions in which every man of you is every hour most deeply, most 
vitally interested. Whose interest is it that religious liberty should be granted ? 
The interest of every man among you. Whose interest is it that free trade 
should be extended? It is—it is the interest of you all. Whose interest is it 
that the people of this country should be soundly, morally, and religiously 
educated? The interest of every individual whom I see before me—of every 
individual in the community. Will you forego these advantages, because you 
will not be united? Let our motto be, ‘ Union! Union! Union!’ Then we 
shall overthrow our enemies, and scare the spectre that has just been resusci- 
tated from the grave. Permit me to ask you, if a dissolution should happen, 
whether in three, six, or twelve months, are you prepared as one man to 
meet it?” ; ' 

Loud cheers were given to Mr. Ewart at the conclusion of his 
speech, and cries of ‘ Ewart and Thornely |” Mr. Thornely was 
called for ; but he did not appear, and a note excusing his absence on 
the score of sickness was read to the meeting. : 

On the same day that the Liverpool Reformers assembled, their 
brethren in Leeds met in the Cloth Hall Yard. The Mayor, though 
called upon by 340 respectable inhabitants, refused to convene a public 
meeting; but of course he could not prevent it. An arrangement 
seems to have heen entered into before the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, to secure unanimity; as an address which Mr. George 
Wailes, the barrister, intended to propose, and which was couched im 
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stronger langur ge than thet which was finally carried, was withdrawn by 
consent of the patties, Mr. George Kawson took the chair ; and among 
the names of the gentlemen present, we see several of the most distin- 
guished and respectable of the Leeds Reformers, Mr. Marshall, M. P. 
was not there; but his colleague Mr. Baines read a note excusing his 
absence, and informed the meeting that indisposition alone prevented 
him from attending. Mr. Baines, according to the account in the 
Leeds Mercury, was the principal orator; but good speeches were de- 
La ’ 4 
livered by r. Thomas Benyon, Mr. James Richardson, and Mr. 
Samuel Clapham. An address to the King, to be presented by Lord 
Melbourne, was voted unanimously. We give the principal passage. — 
“Whilst we fully recognize the just prerogative of your Majesty to choose your ad- 
visers, we would, in the eX« reise of our constitutioual right, most humbly and respect- 
fully declare to your Majesty our extreme concern and alarm, that there should be any 
obability of the sted{asi opponents of all Reform—Parliamentary—Municipal, and 
ceclesiastical—being called to your Majesty’s councils: our concern lest our gracious 
King should be surrounded by advisers who have been hitherto engaged in condemning 
and thwarting the policy of his reign—our alarm lest at home the public confidence be 
lost, and the stability of our institutions endangered, by the refusal of needful im- 
rovements ; and abroad, the weight of British influence be thrown into the scale of 
spotic potentates leagued aguiust the liberties of Europe. We would, therefore, 
bumbly and earnestly beseech your Majesty, to commit the administration of public 
affairs to such men ouly as will carry on the great work of Reformation, commenced 
by the Legislature during the last three years, and as will maintain economy at home, 
and peace with foreign countries ; by which means, your Majesty will most effectually 
promote the object so dear to your leart—the contentment, prosperity, and happiness 
of your people,” 
7 : ‘ 
The numbers present at this meeting are stated at between four and 
five thousand. The union between the Whigs and Radicals to oppose 
the Anti-Reformers seems to be complete. 


_ The Whigs and Radicals of Manchester assembled in the Manor 
r . 

Court Room on Thursday; but although the room would hold 2500 
persons, it was found necessary to adjourn to Stevenson’s Square, where 
the Radicals had erected temporary hustings, and were stationed in 
great numbers. Mr. C. J. S. Walker was in the chair, and Mr. Mark 
Phillips moved a resolution expressive of regret at the removal of 
Ministers. Mr. Phillips was exceedingly well received. The resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Charles Hindley of Dukinfield, Mr. 
Fielden, M. P. for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett was not allowed to speak 
till the meeting was over) moved a counter-resolution, and subse- 
quently an address to the King founded on it ; which was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, scarcely more than four or five hundred hands 

according to the Times correspondent) being held up in favour of 

r. Phillips’s resolution. The address was as follows— 

“ May it please your Majesty—We, your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, the inhabitants 
of Manchester, in town meeting assembled, beg leave to approach your Majesty with 
with an expression of our great satisfaction on hearing that your Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to dismiss from your councils those Ministers who have disgraced the 
name of Reform, by introducing into Parliament and carrying through the Coercion Bill, 
adding to the cruelties already endured by our fellow-subjects in Ireland; who have 
introduced and carried through the Poor-Law Amendment Bill, manifestly intended to 
rob the industrious part of the people of England of their just wages, and to reduce 
them to a coarser food, or to starvation itself; who have resisted every motion for al- 
leviating the burdens of the people, and particularly the heaviest of all burdens, the 
duty upon malt; who, in the face of their pledges to the contrary, have refused to en- 
tertain the question, whether the duration of Parliament ought not to be shortened, and 
whether the Ballot, as a mode of voting, ought not to be adopted; who have shame- 
fully broken their solemn promise to revise the duty on stamps; who have in their 
executive capacity exercised oppressions with regard to the press hitherto uuequalled ; 
whose severities towards the poor and more defenceless part of our fellow-subj 
exceeded those of the most severe of their predecessors, save and except the severities 
of 1817 and 1819; and who have perseveringly refused all real forms in Church and State, 
while they Lave by endless procrastination amused the People with an affectation of in- 
tending to do that which it is manifest they never intended to do, While we thus express 
our deep sense of gratitude to your Majesty for having on this occasion exercised in this 
manner that prerogative which, for our good, it is neeessary that your Majesty should 
freely exercise, we beg leave most humbly toexpress our anxious hope, that, taught by sad 
experience the consequences of permitting your Royal councils to be influenced by wild 
and unworthy men, your Majesty will, in the choosing of others to supply their place, 
be directed by your most gracious dispositiou, and that your Majesty will not be pre- 
vailed upon to select any inen who will not be ready to act upon the priuciples of real 
Reform, to do the utmost in their power to lighten the burdens and restore the liberties 
and happiness of your industrious and faithful people, and thereby to give the best pos- 
sible security to the stability of your Majesty’s throne.” 

In order to prevent this Radical triumph being construed by the 
Duke of Wellington or the Tories into any approbation of their mea- 
sures or principles, another resolution to the following effect, drawn up 
by Mr. Prentice of the Manchester Times, was submitted to the meet- 
ing, and carried without one dissentient— & 

“That this meeting, while it expresses disapprobation of the late Administration, 
cannot separate without declaring its decided disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington in assenting to the Irish Coercion Bill, the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill, aud other oppressive measures; and of his whole political career, and that of the 
Anti-Reform party of which he is the head; and has no confidence that any measures 
will emanate trom them in favour of any measure of useful reform.” 

It was resolved that Lord Durham ‘should be requested to present 
the address to the King. Mr. Cobbett, being then called for, spoke 
briefly ; and abused the Whigs in his usual style, for having passed 
* that odious thing” the Poor-law Bill. The meeting then separated. 
It was, throughout, peaceable and well-conducted ; the speakers on 
both sides being fairly treated. 
On the day before, there had been a very numerous meeting at Sal- 
ford. Mr. Brotherton, the Member for the borough, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Some objection was raised to a resolution proposed by 
Mr. Brotherton, on the ground that it implied approbation of the con- 
duct of the Whigs; but it was explained that nothing of the kind was 
intended, and that the resolution merely expressed regret at the recall 
of the Duke, not at the dismissal of the Whigs. The resolution, and an 
address to the King, founded on it, were then unanimously agreed to. 
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A public meeting, convened on the requisition of a hundred electors, 
was held at Leicester on Monday evening; Mr. Thomas Paget in the 
chair. The proceedings occupied but little time, but were spirited and 
worthy of the cause. More than two thousand of the inhabitants were 

resent ; including a small party of drunken Tories, who were, it is 

lieved, sent for the purpose of creating a disturbance ; but they did 
not succeed. The resolutions were moved and seconded by Church- 
men and Dissenters indiscriminately ; and the union of Whigs and 
Radicals in Leicester would seem to be accomplished. The pith of 
the resolutions is to be found in the following,—moved by the Reve- 
rend Charles Berry, the Unitarian Minister, and seconded by Mr. W. 
E. Hutchinson, a Quaker. 

“That the return to power of men who have invariably shown themselves the bit- 
terest cuemies of all Reform, the inveterate supporters of every ab..se in Church aud 





mcemiataineny 
State, and the open oppouents of the principles of freedom throughout the world, ingj. 
cates a settled purpose to crush the liberties of the country, and to renew, in a form stij] 
more odious, the Tory Government of the late and preceding reigns.” 


The meeting separated with three cheers for the Earl of Durham, 
and three for Mr. Paget. 
The Reformers of Bury St. Edmund’s met on Thursday week, 

Mr. Eagle, the Radical barrister, recommended the oblivion of al] 
minor differences among Reformers; and it was agreed to support | 
Lord Euston and Mr. Charles Fox Bunbury, at the next election, [| 
is, however, the determination of Lord Euston not to oppose the re. 
election of his brother Lord Charles Fitzroy, though his Lordship jg 
supposed to be the most earnest Reformer of the Grafton family. 

Very spirited resolutions against the recall of the Tories, and jn 
favour of Radical Reform, were passed by the electors of Gateshead, 
at a meeting held on Wednesday last, when Mr. Cuthbert Rippon, the 
Member, presided. 

At Bury, Rochdale, Halifax, Derby, Falmouth, and Maidstone” 
(among other places), public meetings have been held, and resolutions, 
couched in language more or less energetic, but all to the same effect, 
have been agreed to, calling upon the King to dismiss the Anti-Re- | 
formers from his councils. At Maidstone, it was resolved, ; 

“ That this meeting cannot place the slightest confideace in any Ministry formed by 
the Duke of Wellington, nor in any promises of reform that may emanate from such 
Ministry ; as they cannot but believe that the delay which has already taken place in the 
reformation of abuses, has been caused by the unceasing machinations of the Lory party, 
to whose intrigues, they believe, may also be attributed the dissolution of the late Ministry, 

In a great number of other towns, preliminary arrangements haye 
been made by the Reformers for holding public meetings ; all of which 
will be noticed as they occur. 
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We hope the electors of St. Alban’s duly appreciate the worth of 
their distinguished Representative, Mr. Ward. ‘They may search far 
and wide without finding his equal. There can be no misunderstanding 
between them, for Mr. Ward’s language will not admit of a double 
meaning; and his conduct in Parliament is of a piece with his profes. 
sions. He not only has the merit of being perfectly independent in bis 
politics, but he possesses, what so many of the Independent party are 
sadly deficient in, both judgment and tact. He does not speak too 
often, nor too long. He never blusters, but he may be relied upon to 
go through with what he undertakes. His address to his constituents, 7 
which we copy at full length—for it deserves to be read as a whole—is | 
a model for other Members, who have nothing to conceal, whose opi- 
nions on leading subjects are matured, and who mean to act upon 
them. 

« If ever there were a time when it was essential that a good understanding should 
exist between the People and their Representatives, upon those great questions which 
divide the public mind, it is the present. Their strength consists in mutual confidence; 7 
and, where confidence ceases, the connexion ought not to endure. I feel myself hound, 7 
therefore, at a moment, when the Empire is called upon to pronounce beiween two 7 














conflicting principles, not to shrink from expressing my political sentiments ; and it 7 
must then rest with you to determine whether those sentiments are sufliciently in 7 
unison with your own, to entitle me to the honour of your future support. 

“In the first place, let me avow myself, most distinctly and unequivocally, the oppo- 
nent of the Administration about to be formed under the auspices of the Duke of 
Wellington. It matters not what the exact composition of that Administration may 
be, or what professions of Liberal intentions it may put forth: no Reformer can give 
them his confidence, because we know that ueither the Duke nor those who names are 
now associated with his can follow out any one of those measures which reflecting men 
regard as the Jegitimate consequences of the Reform Bill, without such a viol ition of y 
political honesty as | should be sorry to impute to any honourable man, If we have 
a Conservative Government, it must be conducted upon Conservative principles, or 
upon no principles at all. If we support the men, we must support their mt 
also; for we have had ainple notice of their intentions, and have no right to s : 
that they mean io abandon them. The Country, therefore, must make its election 
between things as they are, and things as they ought to be—between the correction, | 
and the perpetuation of abuses, . és 

“ Now I hold, gentlemen, and I tell you so without reserve, that things are not yet 
what they ought to be, in this country. I hold that it is essential to the welll eing of 
the empire, that there should be such a reform in our Municipal system, as W ill restore 
to the People of England and Ireland, in all our corporate towns, the right of electing 
annually, their own Magistrates, and of controlling the expenditure of their own funds, 
I hold that the Dissenters must be admitted, not merely to the halls, but to the honours § 
of our Universities; and that they must have the means of registering legally their © 
births, marriages, and deaths, without forcing upon them a compliance with the forms 5 
of a church from which they conscientiously differ. I hold that, for the sake of 
the Establishment itself, which I veuerate as sincerely as any man, Tithes J 
must be commuted; Church-rates, the source of never-ending animosities, ex. 
tinguished; and such reforms effected with respect to Pluralities, Non-residence, and § 
the remuneration of the Working Clergy, as will bring back the Church of England hed 
the pure principles of its Founder. As to the Irish Church, my opinions are poqge > * a4 
world; and those opinions I neither retract nor modify. I believe that, if we wish to & 
render the Union with England a blessing, and not a curse, to that ill-fated country, eel 
we must begin by reducing the Protestant Establishment to a scale corresponding e 
strictly with the wants of the Protestant population, I maintain that the Le some s 
has a distinct right to do this; and that, due regard being shown to the claims 0 
existing incumbents, it may regulate, diminish, or recall altogether, the provision as- 
signed by the State for the support of the Clergy, whenever the interests of the — 
nity require it. I admit that such changes ought not to be made lightly ; but reer 
that, under the present circumstances of Ireland, they are indispensable, and that @ 
fearful responsibility will attach to those, who withhold them. ‘ ith that [a 

“It is for venturing to profess these opinions, and for advocating them with that Ga 
earnestness, which befits so grave a subject, that I have been denounced to you in terms He 
upon which I disdain to comment. I now repeat to you that my views continue — 3 
changed; and that, with these views, it is impossible forme to support a Conse! or a 
tive Government. Udo not stop here. I tell you, that if I should have the — oe 
a seat in the uext House of Commons, I am prepared to take such steps as will ren - ; 
a Conservative Government impossible, and give a decided ascendancy to the — : 
principles of our Constitution, by shortening the duration of Pasliamenits, eo esiloe 
the Publicity of Divisions, and giving to the Elective Body the protection of t i 7 a & 
Things cannot go on as they are. You must choose between the influence 0 
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Many, and the influence of the Few—the government of an Oligarehy, or the goverle com 


ment of the People. : - : a 
“You now anew, Gentlemen, the terms upon which I again solicit the honour of re- 
presenting you. If you approve of my principles, and are resolved to be true e ent 
selves, I shall be proud to fight with you, once more, that great battle, in 6 3. die 
have been already victorious, If not, I shall, at once, bow to your decision, ith a v f 
grateful sense of the support which you have hitherto afforded me, and a sincere Wis 
that you may replace me by an abler and a better man.” j : a , 

Mr. Ward has an able and independent colleague in Sir Sta 
Vincent. The Reformers of St. Alban’s ought to coalesce and nore 
the return of both their Members. We trust they are above the y 
rupt and abominable practice, which is common in many preted 
starting a third candidate, in order to force all three to spend hag 
Wherever such trieks are resorted to, it is to be hoped that really ened 
pendent men will refuse to be “* pigeoned,” and seek more wo! thy ¢ 
stituencies. 


The freeholders and inhabitants generally of Melbourne, in kee 
tershire, presented Lord Melbourne with a complimentary address 
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his Lordship’s arrival at his seat in the neighbourhood. Lord Mel- 
bourne replied to the address, in a speech which is given in the Derby 
Reporter. He said, in reference to the circumstances attending his 
dismissal, that he did not feel himself in the slightest degree personally 
aggrieved by any thing that had taken place; and that the question of 
who should be Minister was one of such vast national importance, that 
individual considerations were quite absorbed in it. He spoke cau- 
tiously on the subject of the Reforms which his Cabinet was prepared 
to bring forward ; though he asserted plainly that he and his colleagues 
intended to remove the abuses in our Ecclesiastical and Corporate 
system, to do “as much as was sufficient, as much as would have re- 
medied the most pressing evils—as much as could have been digested 
and matured—as much as in all circumstances it could be considered 
safe, prudent, and practicable to effect.” 

Two thousand copies of Lord Durham’s Newcastle speech have been 
printed and circulated at Brighton; part were sold at a halfpenny each, 
the working classes buying with eagerness; the rest were distributed. 

The first number of a newspaper called The Reformer was published 
at Hertford on Tuesday. Its appearance was sudden and unexpected ; 
though not uncalled for, since the Anti- Reformers of the county had 
been active in journalism for a considerable time past. They will no 
longer occupy the field exclusively. The leading article of the new 


paper is written ina style very superior indeed to that of most provincial | 


journals. It is statesmanlike in its tone and views—forcible, and oc- 
casionally sarcastic, in its language. As the Independent party iv the 
county were much in need of such an organ, we hope The Reformer will 
be encouraged, and circulated extensively. 


The South Lancashire Conservative Association mustered a strong 
body of Anti-Reformers at Liverpool yesterday week, to receive 
Messts. rye and O’Sullivan, the deputation from the Conservative 
Society of Ireland. ‘The place of meeting was the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, in Great Charlotte Street. The Anti-Reforming journals 
state the number of persons present as being at least four thousand. 
Lord Lindsay, Sir Philip Egerton, Sir Thomas Brancker, Mr. Hulton 
(of Manchester Massacre notoriety), and many other gentlemen with 
whose names the public generally are not acquainted, occupied the plat- 
form. Lord Kenyon was voted into the chair, on the motion of Mr. 
Hulton. He opened the business of the day in a brief speech. 

Mr. Boyton then rose, and addressed the assembly with his usual 
power and eloquence. 

At the time when the resolution was formed to convey to this country the 
sad and tedious story of the wrongs of the Protestant Church in Ireland, they 
looked forward to a sad continuance of the usage they were still likely to 
receive, and the miseries they were still likely to endure. But since the deter- 
mination had been formed that they should come here, an event had occurred 
by which, thank God, a new light had broken from the darkest point of the 
horizon. It had pleased the King of Kings to enable our beloved Monarch to 
do his duty to his people, and to place at the head of his councils that distin- 
guished man who had rescued Europe from despotism, and who was now pre- 
pared to rescue his country from a despotism not less oppressive. The system 
which had been pursued by the late Government towards lreland—a system which 
they had found it impossible to mitigate—had a direct tendency to reduce that 
country to barbarism, to produce its separation from England, and eventually to 
lead to a total dismemberment of this great empire. 

He entered into a long historical detail to prove that the Irish Pro 
testant Church was the same that existed in England in the earliest 
ages of Christianity. 

It was utterly untrue that the property of the Catholic Church had been 
transferred to the Protestant Church. In the reign of Henry the Second, 
indeed, that Monarch had thought fit to transfer the property of the pure Irish 
Church to the Church of Rome, avd at the same time had transferred most of 
the errors of the Romish Church tothe pure Church of Ireland. In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the State again resumed the supremacy of the Church, and 
the property was also resumed ; while of the landed proprietors, the Prelates, 
and the parochial Clergy, there was scarcely one who did not assent to that 
resumption ; for in the reign of Elizabeth, in January 1560, he found that 
there were only two Prelates who refused to renounce the Popish Supremacy : 
there were no Popish Bishops in Ireland but these two; and they appeared 
rather as rebel chieftains, as Popish emissaries from Spain, than as Christian 
Bishops. Indeed, the Bishop of Armagh, whose connexion with Spain was 
clearly established, was killed on the field as arebel. These people, then, were 
only emissaries from the Pope: the orthodox Bishops of the Irish Church are 
the only Bishops who can trace their descent from the Apostles. Al! the 
others who assume that title, are descended from Rome, not later than two 
centuries ago. He thought, then, that he had said sufficient to prove that the 
Protestant Bishops were the only true and orthodox Bishops in Ireland. 
Though this might perhaps be considered of little moment here, yet it was an 
argument which was used on the other side of the water, and therefore he had 
dwelt upon it. The fact that the Protestant Church of Ireland was identified 
in her doctrines with the Church in primitive times, was equally capa)le of 
demonstration ; and it would be easy for him to prove, too, the uninterrupted 
possession of the property of that Church from the earliest ages to the present 
crisis of affairs. 

Mr. Boyton denounced the conciliatory system which had been 
adopted towards Ireland: there was not a single instance in which it 
had been tried but it was followed by outrage and shedding of blood. 
He was obliged to break off in the middle of his speech, owing to the 
fatigue consequent on previous indisposition. 

Mr. O'Sullivan then delivered a vehement Anti-Ministerial ha- 
rangue. He drew a frightful picture of the state of Ireland—of the 
systematic thinning of the Protestant population, by means of murder 
and perjury. In Ireland they had generally the choice of two evils— 
an insurrection, or an insurrection-law. But it would occupy too 
Much space to give even a brief summary of Mr. O’Sullivan’s very 
long speech: we must be content to give a specimen only of its spirit. 
In alluding to the persecutions endured by the Irish Protestants, and 
their treatment by the late Ministry, he said— 

“ It is an easy and a light thing for men who have but little feeling for hu- 
man suffering to fling into an arena, where it would be worse than contending 
‘With beasts of blood to serve some temporary purpose, the generous Protestant 
yeomanry of Ireland. But it is not easy for one who is acquainted with 
Scenes of horror, such as are too well known amongst us, to conceive the 
Struggle of mind in which a poor man, when summoned to make a disclosure 
Which he had perhaps long kept secret, looks to his house that seems prepared 
for the midnight incendiary, but which the Englishman calls his castle, thinks 
of his helpless infants, thinks of the ruffianly acts of violence of remorseless 














men, and thinks that he can purchase security by professing a false apostacy 
from his Church, and with the horrid alternative staring him in the face comes 
to the resolution that he will not bow, though he sees the furnace seven times 
hot, to the laws of those who have heated it, or fall down and worship the ima 
the King’s Ministers have set up. He trusted they would stand firm to t 
God in whom they trust, for he was able to deliver them; ay, and he had deli- 
vered them. (oud applause.) What language was severe enough to pour 
adequate contempt upon men who had sworn to be true to the Church of 
England, yet had availed themselves of becoming the allies of murder, and 
perjury, and rapine, and incendiarism, for the purpose of raising up the 
Catholic religion, and for making inroads into the Protestant faith and con= 
stitution ?” 

At the conclusion of Mr. O’Sullivan’s speech, three cheers were 
given for the King, the Duke of Wellington, and the Church, 

Mr. Hulton proposed an address to the King; which was unanie 
mously agreed to. The pith of it is contained in this passage— 

“¢ With the deepest sorrow we had heard, and by the proofs laid b2fore us we 
are now entirely convinced, that such of your Majesty’s Irish subjects as dare to 
prove themselves the faithful followers of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
distributing his word unadulterated and ungarbled—by providing Scriptural edu~ 
cation for the poor, or by preaching those doctrines which we believe to be true— 
no longer find safety under the administration of the laws which were enacted for 
the protection of their properties and lives. Relying firmly on your Majesty’s 
wisdom, and upon that gracious declaration of favour to the united Church of 
England and Ireland which your Majesty has so solemnly ratified at the altar of 
your God, we humbly, but earnestly, implore your Majesty to command the 
various Ministers of your Majesty’s Government vo to perform the duties of their 
respective offices as at once to raise from despondency the persecuted branch of 
our Establishment in Ireland, and thus by your Majesty’s paternal care to 
render still more affectionate that dutiful obedience which we owe to your 
Majesty as the head of our Apostolic Church.” 

Lord Kenyon, Mr. Boyton, Mr. Kearsley, and other gentlemen, 
addressed the meeting ; and the Reverend H. Macneil spoke at length 
against the errors of Popery, and the Government system of Educa- 
tion for Ireland. Three cheers were again given for the Duke of Wel~ 
lington, and the meeting separated. 

Messrs. Boyton and O’Sullivan proceeded from Liverpool to Bristol, 
where a thousand persons or thereabouts assembled to meet them on 
Wednesday last. ‘This was as decidedly a High Church and Tory 
meeting as that at Liverpool. The persons who attended were ad- 
mitted into the Horticultural Room, where the meeting was held, by 
ticket ; so that all dissentients in the guise of Whigs, Radicals, or 
Nonconformists, were excluded. Alderman Daniel was chairman ; 
Messrs. J. Neeld and G. Finch, four military officers, and thirty-two 
clergymen, formed the élite of the assembly. As at Liverpool, Messrs. 
Boyton and O'Sullivan were the principal orators. They dilated on 
the wretched state of the Irish Protestant population, implored the 
protection of the British nation to their persecuted caste, and denounced 
the projects and measures of the Reformers in vehement terms. Mr. 
Boyton entered into several calculations to prove the extent of Catholic 
poverty and of Protestant wealth ; and as regarded the Church, asserted 
‘that no clergyman had more than 330/. a year, and that frequently 
out of that he had to pay a curate at 75/a year ;” and for this sum 
“the parson had a congregation of a thousand persons to attend to.” 
The Church which could afford so small a pittance to its ministers, 
could not, he maintained, be called justly a pampered Church. 
Mr. Finch began what was evidently going to be a long-winded 
oration ; but he was reminded that the day was fast waning, and cut it 
short. Anaddress to the King, rather lengthy, but very orthodox, 
according to High Tory notions of orthodoxy, was unanimously 
adopted ; and the assembly broke up, at five o’clock. 

The members of the Conservative Club of the Northern division of 
Northamptonshire dined together at Wellingborough on Wednesday. 
The principal persons present were Colonel Slopford, Colonel Chester, 
Captain Vivian, Reverend Messrs. Dickens, Townsend, and Good, 
Mr. Maunsell, and Mr. Murphy, and a few others equally well known 
and admired throughout the country at large. The speeches were full 
of exultation at the recall of the Duke of Wellington, and at the prose 
pect of returning four Tories for the county at the next election. The 
“boy Milton” (Lord Fitzwilliam’s son) was spoken of with some 
bitterness, on account of his alleged neglect in attending to the business 
of the county and the petitions of his constituents. His opposition to 
the Corn-laws was also urged against him. 

The Cambridge Anti- Reformers met on Saturday, and after resoly- 
to secure the return of a Tory for the county in the place of Captain 
Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke, agreed to the following rather mitigated 
address to the King. 

“We the undersigned loyal and faithful subjects of your Majesty, residing in the 
county of Cambridge and Isle of Ely, deem it of the utmost importance at this erisis 
to come forward aud testify our determination to support your Majesty at all times to 
the utmost of our power in the exercise of your just and lawful prerogative. We are 
from every feeling warmly attached to the institutions of our country, but we are not 
the less prepared to express our entire willingness to come forward in any measures 
which after mature and deliberate cousideratiou, shall be thought by the wise and good 
of any party to have a tendency to improve those institutions.” 

The Orange and Purple Club of Norwich held a meeting on the 
20th, and voted an address to the King, thanking him for dismissing 
the Whigs, and imploring him to ave-t the dangers which threaten the 
Church and the Monarchy. 

Addresses to the King have been agreed to at Leicester, Ports- 
mouth, Norwich, Bury, and Glasgow, expressive of a firm determinaZ 
tion to support his Majesty, in the exercise of his prerogative in ap- 
pointing his own Ministers. The latter address was upon the table of 
the Royal Exchange Rooms only two days and a half, when it was 
despatched to London with upwards of 3000 signatures.— Standard. 

A portion of the weak-minded clergymen connected with the 
Established Chureh of Stratford-on-Avon and its vicinity, gave vent 
to their inexpressible joy on receiving tidings of the dissolution of the 
Whig Ministry, by walking from street to street in orange ribbons. 
This paltry exhibition of party-spirit elicited nothing more than a 
smile of ineffable contempt.—TZrue Sun. 





SCOTLAND. 

The recall of the Duke of Wellington to the chief place in his 
Majesty's councils, has raised a spirit in the North which no Anti- 
Reformer will be able to Jay, charm he never so wisely. The w 
of Scotland seems to be on the move. The Reformers have 
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for a tine ty torget their diTerences, and have united to oppose the 
enemy of all Reform. It will be seen by the following summary of 
the Pere at the principal meetings, that the stern and vigorous 
resolves of the Scottish foes to corruption are expressed in more 
straightforward terms than Englishmen have as yet adopted. 

At Edinburgh, on the 2Ist there was a great meeting in the Grass- 
market: the numbers have been estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000. 
The Lord Provost took the chair. Sir T. D. Lauder, Mr. — 
Wemyss, Mr. R. W. Jameson, Mr. J. Baird, Sir John Gibson 
Craig, and Bailie M‘Laren moved and seconded the resolutions. It | 
should be noted, that Mr. Wemyss is a workman, and Mr. Jameson ' 
one of theleading Radicals in Edinburgh. It was agreed beforehand, 
that the Radicals should have a fair hearing, and that a resolution, to 
be proposed by Mr. Aytoun, should be put to the meeting. This was 
done ; and the resolution proposed by that gentleman—which went ' 
beyond the one drawn up by the managers of the meeting, in that it 
recommended Triennial Parliaments, the Ballot, and Household 
suffrage—was negatived, but by so small a majority, that there is 
reason to doubt whether it was not carried after all. ‘The contest was 
a perfectly amicable one, however, and nothing occurred to disturb the 
good feeling of the meeting. The resolutions agreed to were the fol- 
lowing, and an address founded on them was directed to be presented 
tothe King by Mr. Abercromby and Sir John Campbell. 

“], That the meeting has learnt with feelings of deep surprise aud regret, that his | 
Majesty has been advised to dismiss from his councils, without even a trial of their 
mevsures, at a time of general prosperity and national quiet, an Administration, whose 
professions and character gave promise of a system of liberal and enlightened policy, | 
and to commit the power of constructing a new Cabinet to his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, the open enemy of Reform. 2. That from the avowed opinions and _poli- 
tical conduct of the Duke of Wellington, the meeting can have no confidence in any 
Administration formed under his auspices ; and, therefore, holds it to be a right and a 
duty, especially while Parliament is not sitting, humbly to approach the Throne, for 
the purpose of representing to his Majesty the calamities and dangers which are likely 
to befall the country under an Administration thus formed. 3, Thatan humble address, 
in terms of the preceeding Resolutions, be signed by the Chairman in the name of the 
meeting, and presented to his Majesty, earnestly entreating that his Majesty would b> 
graciously pleased to exclude his Grace the Duke of Mellington from his councils, aud to 
admit to them none but such men as are houestly determined to extirpate every abuse 
—to produce, by the adoption of a more decidedly liberal policy, the reconciliation uf those 
partial differences which have unhappily arisen among the true friends of improvement, 
and thus to give to this great couutry all the benefits which it has a right to expect 
from Reform in Parliament ; and further praying, that his Majesty may be pleased to 
assemble Parliament without delay, in order to take its advice in the present momentous 
and alarming state of public affairs.” 

Several of the speeches deserve larger extracts than we have space at 
this busy time to assign to them; but we cull a few passages. 

Sir T. D. Lauder said—** Well, indeed, does the Duke of Wellington deserve 
to be called the Great Captain of the age; for, I ask you, who it was that made 
us, when we stood up in battle array for Reform? Who, I ask, gave us the 
word of command—‘ Forward, march!’ It was the Duke of Wellington that 
did so, gentlemen, when he was pleased to express in Parliament his hostility to 
all Reform: it was that declaration which gave the great impulse to the cause 
of Reform, and which was the means of carrying it. And what the Conserva- 
tives are now affraid of is, that his recent move against us will be the word to us 
to march in double quick time. His Grace at one period declared that he would 
be worse than mad to think of becoming Minister. It is no uncommon thing 
with those who are liable to fits of insanity, to have a certain presentiment of | 
the approach of the malady. Ifit was madness for him to take office then, it is 
surely worse than insanity for him to do it at present. By what means does he 

ropose to govern this great country? Does he expect to do it without the con- 
a of the People of Great Britain? Does he imagine that, efte> we have 
ploughed and sown the ground, and at the moment of our seeing the green blade 
of promise piercing the soil beneath the genial influence of a serene and svashiny 
sky, that we shall submit to see the enemy harrow us up for the purpose of sow- 
ing tares amongst our wheat ?” 

Mr. Jameson, the Radical—‘* Gentlemen, this is indeed a terrible crisis: it 
can only be paralleled by that tremendous time when you met in the King’s 
Park, in countless thousands, with your black banners, and daunted the soul of 
him whom nothing else could or would daunt, and to whom the bloody god of 
war is as a father and a friend. That was indeed a terrible time: we had then 
many enemies around us; the danger was imminent. Although this is a terrible 
crisis, it is not so tremendous as that was. Thenthe power was in other hands 
—the moral influence only in ours. But now both these are in our own hands, 
and success depends upon ourselves. The oaly danger is that we spoil both by 
making an unwise use of them. That was a time of great excitement; and you 
all remember with what unexampled moderation and zeal we worked to replace 
the Whigs in power, who had given us the glorious Reform Bill. Our hopes of 
agood return from them were high. But 1 need not detail to you what we ex- 

ected, for I see it marked on that placard before me.” [Mr. Jamesou here read 
‘rom a placard in front of the hustings as follows—‘* We want neither Tory 
tyranny nor Whig humbug, but an extension of the elective franchise, without 
which there never can be justice or peace in the country.”] ‘ Yes, gentlemen, 
they knew then that the People would not be satisfied without farther conce.- 
sions from the hand of power. We wished that every payer of taxes should 
have a voice in the government of the country, that the durations of Parliament 
should be abridged, and that the voter’s conscience should be protected by the 
laws. We did expect that those men would consummate the Reform Bill. We 
fondly trusted them; but I must say we were not so well requited es our gene- 
rous confidence in them entitled us to expect. Year after year passed by, ana 
triennial Parliaments and an extension of the franchise, continued merely the 
theme of Radical meetings, or essays in Radical newspapers. The Whig Mi- 
nistry, which was the creation of the People, trifled with the People’s wishes ; 
end their power and influence in consequence waned ; their reputation sank ; 
and as they became the mere creatures of a Parliamentary majority, they at last 
became the victims of a Court intrigue. But, gentlemen, justice to the Whig 
Ministry obliges us to admit, and recent disclosures have shown, that 
the difficulties they had to contend against were far more than we were 
aware of, and that their office was always at the mercy of those 
who have chosen to brave the consequences of a nation’s just indigoation. 

Who now dispenses the dreaded power of the executive? It is the mar, 
gentlemen, whose talents are as great as his heart is hard. Look at the half- 
moon battery, and at the iron hail it would send down upon your devoted heads. 
[Pointing to the cloud-capped Castle, which overhangs the Grassmarket, where 
the meeting was held.} Would you expect mercy from it? Just as much 
mercy may you expect from the Duke of Wellington. He may yield to the 
= plea of necessity, but to nothing else. A man who is the friend of 
Nicholas, the murderer of Poland—himself the consenter to the death of the 
gallant Ney—a man who asks but the excuse of a single insurrection to let slip 
among you the dogs of war, and to refuse to say peace until he sees desolation 
—a man whose hopes are built upon your disunion—a man whose first wish is 
that you should fight, and whose second is that you should merely differ among 
yourselves—will you give him his wish ? If by insurrection you will lose every 
thing, by disunion you will gain nothing. Oh, gentlemen, remember, your 





forefathers on the fatal day of Bothwell Bridge, when the Covenanters, the 





Reformers of those days, were drawn up, but in disunited order, on one side of 
the river, and the Tories, with their usual arguments of the sabre and the pis. 
tol, in firm and embattled array on the other. Claverhouse—the Wellington of 
his time—( Cheers and laughter)—with his falcon eye, was watching their 
movements: all that was needed was to defend the bridge, the Reform Bil] of 
that memorable contest: a united force could have done it easily ; but no, the 
Reformers were then too much occupied with their differences to heed even an | 
advancing army—their whole anxiety was to see what concessions one Reformer | 
would accord to his brother. The bridge was neglected—the critical moment | 
lost—the dragoons were on the bridge—it was lost—and the growls of discon. | 
tent, and the shouts of conteation, were unheard amid the shrieks and yells of 
dismay, and agony, and despair, and death. Be not, then, like your forefather, B4 
in this their only fault. You demand concessions ; you deserve concessions - i 
but, oh! ask them not in the presence of him whose only concession would be 
the choice of the hangman’s rope or the dragoon’s sabre.” ‘ 

Mr. Aytoun—“ We are told that the Parliament will be dissolved. So much 
the better. We shall then have the affair in our own hands, and the next Hourg | 
of Commons will be much more decided and determined to follow out the wishes 
of the People. The present crisis, if properly managed by the People, must be _ 
afi aeti of beneficial effects to the cause of Reform. The Court would not” 
nave ventured to have had the Ministry dismissed, had they not imagined that | 
because the late Administration had become somewhat unpopular, they might 7 
with safety dismiss them in favour of the Duke of Wellington. Let the Whigs, 
then, learn from this, that if ever again they are offered the reins of Govern. 
ment, they must only accept them with the most unlimited powers—( Long con- 
tinued cheering) : and let them be sure that no Government which assumes 
even the name of Liberal, will be retained a moment longer in power than while 
the Court considers itself obliged to do so. Let them be convinced, in short, 
that their only chance of remaining permanently in office, must depend on their 
having the complete and full confidence of the People.” 





The Glasgow Reformers assembled on Saturday, on the Green in 
front of the Justiciary Court Hall. Although the shortness of the 
notice prevented large bodies of the working classes from being present, 
about thirty thousand attended the meeting, There was a great display” 
of black flags, on which death’s heads, cross-bones, &c. were depicted, ~ 
as in the memorable summer of 1832. The Glasgow Argus gives this 
account of them— Fs 

‘* On one uncommonly large black flag, was painted a hand and dagger with 
the words ‘ Liberty or death.’ Another bore the ominous words, ‘ We are ™ 
ready.’ A third, ‘ Once more unto the Breach.’ A representation of a battle. 
axe and a sand-glass with the words, * Death and Destruction to the cold-blooded || 
tyrants, foes of Freedom.’ This black flag was absolutely frightening, from the 
number of glaring skulls, cross-bones, &c. scattered over it ; and it had dangling 
at the top of the staff, a dead crow. A sword crossed upon the head of a pole was” 
surmounted by the words—‘ Leading argument of the Wellington Administration.” 7 
Another sword in a similar position was accompanied thus—‘ This, ere we want 
our rights.’ A coloured flag bore the words—‘ Disappointed, but not vanquished.’ 
and another large flag recommended, ‘ No flinching now.’ An excellent cari- 
cature of Wellington was borne aloft on an enormous pole, with a representation J 
of a crown dangling from his head bya cord. To enumerate the whole, or 
even a tithe of the representations, however, is out of the question: the above” 
are a few of the most remarkable that attracted our notice. Immediately in front 
of the chair, a banner with the Earl of Durham’s armorial bearings, and the) 
motto * The day will come,’ was hoisted, and loudly cheered.’ ” 

All this shows that the stern descendants of the Covenanters con- 
sider the return of the Anti- Reformers to power no trivial affair. The 
Lord Provost was unanimously voted into the chair. Mr. Colin Dunlop 
seems to have been the principal spokesman. He thus disposed of the 
charge of interfering with the Royal prerogative— 

Their opponents represented that in their meeting to address the King they 
were dictating to him who should be his counci"'ors, God forbid. They wele 5 
not dictating to his Majesty. They were merely assembled to give their respect- "7 
ful advice. They only wished to let him know what they wanted ; and iny 
doing so, were acting a strictly loyal and constitutional part. They were nue) 
mating to his Majesty, in respectiul and loyal language, what they considered) 
best for the interest of himself and the country at large. There was one othe 
point to which he would for a moment turn their attention. It was often said” 
that they ought to look to measures only, and not to men. He admitted at oncey 
that measures were the chief ends they had in view; but would any man say,/ 
for instance, that one wright might not be better able than another to doa piece | 
of workmanship in his trade, or that one smith might not be superior to an-/ 
other in finishing a job in his calling? Would Wellington carry on measures of! 
Reform as well as Earl Grey would do? Would a Government that had always 7— 
acted in opposition to the principles of Reform carry into effect measures for the | 
benefit of the People better than would a Government which had always acted | 
in favour of Liberal principles? The supposition was absurd. 

The other speeches were of a similar spirit. The resolutions ex- 
pressed deep regret at the recall of the Duke of Wellington: one of 
them stated— 






























































“ That all the great interests of the country have rapidly improved since that states-~ 








man ceased, with the unanimous approbation of the People, to guide his Majesty’s 2 
councils, The manufactures and commerce of the country have flourished under the 
confidence which has prevailed of the stability of a Reforming Administration, of the 
prevalence of its principles, and of the permanence of its enlightened foreign icy 5 
and the inhabitants of Glasgow regard with dismay the disastrous effects whic h must 
follow an abandonment of those principles, and a departure from that policy. : 
The Political Union of Glasgow met on Friday, and expressed their 
regret and alarm at the return of the Duke of Wellington to power, for 
these very sufficient reasons— ; 
“ Ist, The Duke of Wellington’s well-known and general avowal of arbitrary pril- 
cicles. 2d, His speech against all Reform, made only within the last four tet 
3d, His Protest against the Reform Baill, as entered on the Journals of the ome 
Lords, 17th April 1832, 4th, His repeated expressions in Parliament in favour of t ne 
accursed system of ‘Tithes, and the cruel policy pursued towards the Irish ew ge 
5th, His being the friend and pensioner of foreign despots, and, as such, ex poe to 
their influence, and unfit to govern a free people. 6th, His conduct to Mars al Ney, 
who was murdered by the Bourbon Government in violation of the Convention € 
Paris, notwithstanding his appeal to the Duke of Wellington, who had signed that 
Convention. 7th, His active support of arbitrary power on the Continent of Euro 
and the certainty that his policy, if he be true to his principles, will 
the nation in unjust and ruinous wars against the whole liberties of Europe. 
utter incompetency, if he act on his avowed arbitrary principles, to govern En 
any other meaus, than by the sword; whieh has never yet been, and never wil 
mitted to by the British people.” 
This declaration was forwarded to the Duke himself, by Mr. 
Mackenzie, a member of the Union, with the following pithy note. 
“ Glasgow, 2lst November ae : 
“ My Lord Duke—I have the honour to enclose to your Grace a copy of the emt 
ration of the Glasgow Political Union: and I beg to assure your Grace, that it woes 
unanimously adopted, in one of the most crowded meetiugs ever held in the Lyceu 
Rooms, Glasgow. “ I have the honour to be, P. MacKENZIE. 


Upon receipt of the intelligence of the Duke’s return to power, (ie 
Magistrates and Town- Council of Dundee met and adopted an address 
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le of tothe King. It is very respectful, but at the same time speaks a suf- factory explanations, another Reformer will be started, and probably an 
Ane ficiently intelligible language. Thus— Anti- Reformer also. 





« We feel more especially called upon to approach your Majesty at a period like the 
sil] present, to declare our convictions in regard to the unlooked-for change which it has 
il of Jeased your Majesty to make in the Councils of the Siate: but in so doing, we ques- 


» the tion not your royal prerogative of selecting for your oe mayer advisers those in whose 
‘nan wisdom and experience your Majesty can most explicitly confide ; at the same time we 
rmer conceive it to be our bounden duty, as freemen and loyal subjects, faithfully, yet fear- 
ment lessly, to express our sentiments with respect to the choice, which, in the exercise of 
scons your Royal discretion, your Majesty may deem it expedient to make. In pursuance of 
lls of @ these our views of duty to your Majesty, permit us, for the sake of the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, to deplore the necessity which seems to have existed for such a 
hers PH change in your Majesty’s councils at the present time. Entirely ignorant of the causes 
lons; § which have led to results so unexpected, we presume not to say that the late Adminis- 
Id be tration was worthy of your confidence; but we do most solemnly declare to your Ma- 
jesty, that unless their successors in office, whoever they may be, shall honestly and 
nuch ©@ {esolutely set about the reform of acknowledged abuses in Church and State—unless 
louse “@ they shall proceed unhesitatingly to effect retrenchment in our enormous expenditure, 
«1 | iounshackle commerce, and to maintain peace—they will not deserve your Majesty’s 
'ishes i confidence, as they most assuredly will never receive the support of the country. Per- 
st be mit us also to express our conviction, that those who have proved themselves to be the 
d not most persevering and inveterate opponents of the great measure of Parliamentary Re- 
| that form ought to be looked upon as unsafe depositories of the power of carrying its pro- 
night © visions into effect, and of following out the salutary principles which it involves, so 
higs, | indispensable to the good government and prosperity of the empire. 
vern- p The Magistrates and Town-Council of Dumfries have adopted en 
COn= address in the same spirit. And on Saturday a public meeting of the 
umes’ @ inhabitants was held, at which several energetic speeches were de- 
while livered; and an address to the King was agreed to, deploring his 
> unhappy resolution to recall,the Tories, and assuring his Majesty, that 
their 


in the present temper of men’s minds it would be attended with great 
danger. It was also resolved that the Dumfries Political Union 
should be revived. At this meeting, General Sharpe, Member for the 
Dumfries District of Burghs, delivered a most Liberal speech, and was 
heartily applauded by his constituents. 

At Kincardine, Kirkcaldy, Leith, Haddington, Kinross, Cupar, 
Stirling, St. Andrew’s, and many other places, proceedings of a 
similar kind to those which we have given above, have taken place. 
In short, the whole country is awakened to the necessity of exertion to 
“stop the Duke.” It is worthy of remark, that while in England the 
rotten corporations are almost everywhere the main props of corrup- 
tion the Magistracy and Councils of the Scottish Burghs take the lead 
in denouncing Anti-Reforming rulers. ‘ ; 

The Reformers of Paisley, by a deputation of their towsmen at pre- 
sent residing in London, have presented to Mr. John Crawfurd, an 
elegant gold snuff-box, accompanied by an address, as “a slight testi- 
monial, and feeble expression of their esteem for his character as a 
Reformer, and their admiration of the manly, independent, and straight- 
forward manner in which he acted while candidate for the representa- 
tion of that town.” 











. IRELAND. : 
ya “4 O'Connell, with his usual adroitness, has taken advantage of the dis- 
dell missal of the Whigs and the recall of the Anti- Reformers, to put aside 





forthe present the embarrassing Repeal question. The Repeal pledge 
isto be changed at the next election for the Reform pledge. A public 
meeting was held yesterday week at the Dublin Corn Exchange, where 
the Liberator announced this change of tactics. The meeting was 
attended by twelve Irish Members of Parliament, _and by Mr. Bish, 
Member for Leominster. The following resolutions proposed by 
0’Connell were unanimously adopted. 

“That the intelligence of the possible formation of a Tory Administration has 
created in the minds of the People of Ireland sentiments of indignation and disgust ; 
and that it isthe duty of all honest and sincere Reformers, to bury in oblivion all 
differences between themselves, and to combine in one simultaneous and continued 
exertion to avert so awful a calamity as the restoration to power of a party devoted to 
dligarchy and monopoly, and gorged with the plunder of the Church and State. 

“That it is our first duty in this momentous ciisis, to exert all our faculiies to pre- 
serve and maintain the tranquillity of Ireland during the dominion cf the Tory party, 
s0as not to afford any pretext for sanguinary oppression, or for the further organiza- 
tion of the fell Orange faction—a faction so long countenanced by many amongst our- 
telves, in direct defiance of the law.” nies : 

It was resolved to form an Anti-Toiy Association ; and Liberal 
Clubs in every town of any size throughout Ireland, with a view to 
teturn Reformers at the next election. 


















4 Mr. Baring, the Under Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Stanley, 
the Under Secretary for the Home Department have resigned office. 
Tuesday’s Gazette contains the appointment of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Rosslyn, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Maryborough, Sir 
John Beckett, and Mr. Planta, to be Commissioners of the Treasury. 
The further porogation of Parliament took place on Tuesday after- 
noon, in the Lords’ Library, as before. The Peers named in the com- 
mission were, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Rosslyn, and Lord 
Hill. The day to which the Parliament stands prorogued is Thursday, 
the 18th of December. 
‘ Lord Brougham, the papers say, gave his “last sitting” to Mr. 
@ Behnes, the sculptor. Mr. Behnes has the merit, therefore, of having 
been present at the “last sitting” of a Chancellor who fancied his 
sittings were to last for ever.— Post. 


ELECTION TALK. 
A requisition will be presented to the Honourable Lloyd Kenyon, to 
come forward as a candidate for Marylebone.—Morning Post. 
Mr. William Williams has been applied to to come forward for 
Southwark. Placards are out, stating that a dissolution is certain, and 
that a stanch Reformer will be brought forward in lieu of Mr. 
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— 4 Brougham. It is understood that Alderman Farebrother is to he started 
“y ‘His F for Lambeth; and another Tory, of much greater calibre, is talked of. 
land by ~True Sun. 
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Sir John Hobhouse has declined an invitation to allow him to be put 
in nomination for Westminster, on the ground that having already two 
Reformers for Representatives, it would be but creating division 
tmongst the Reformers, of which the Tories would instantly avail 
themselves.— Globe. 

Mr. Scholefield is sure of his return for Birmingham. Though not 
much addicted to public speaking, he is known by his constituents as a 
Person of excellent sense, intelligence, and principle, both public and 
Ptivate; and the votes of the two sessions have shown that there is not 
tbetter Reformer in the House of Commons. Mr. Attwood has been 

Wavering a deetle since the Duke came in. If he fail to tender satis- 



















There are five candidates in the field for Hastings. Mr. Planta, 
Mr. Musgrave Briscoe, and Mr. Elphinstone, besides the present 
Members, Messrs. North and Warre.—Brighton Gazette. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple comes forward for Brighton. Sir Adolphus 
is only known as an untiring supporter of decided Tory measures. It 
is Captain Pechell’s intention again to solicit the suffrages of the elec- 
tors. Mr. Laurence Peel’s name has been mentioned, but without 
authority. The sitting Members have yet made no manifestation.— 
Brighton Guardian. 

Sir C. R. Blunt, of Heathfield Park, will offer himself again for 
Lewes. _ A report has been current in the borough that Mr. Dawson 
would present himself as a candidate. 

A requisition has been numerously signed, calling upon Messrs. 
Rowland Alston and Thomas Brand, to come forward as candidates in 
the Reform interest for the county of Hertford. The former gentle- 
man was beaten at the last election by Lord Grimstone, by a slight 
majority of 47 out of 1744. The Reformers of all classes and shades 
of opinion will unite in their favour. 

Mr. Langston, the Whig Member for Oxford, has taken fright, and 
promises to take flight at the next election. He has announced his 
intention of not offering himself again, and Mr. Maclean, the Conser- 
vative candidate commenced a very active canvass.— Standard. 

The Committee of Messrs. Carter and Baring have agreed to sup- 
port those gentlemen again for Portsmouth. Amongst other candidates 
named, are Admiral Napier, Col. Gurrwood, a Wellingtonian, Admiral 
Sir R. Stopford, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Mr. Wilson Croker, 
and Admiral Sir Edward Brown. 

Mr. Hutt and Mr. Hill are both again in the field for Hull, with 
every prospect of being reelected. 

Mr. Blackburne will probably be reelected for Huddersfield. 

The Tories have called upon Mr. Stuart Wortley to come forward 
for Wakefield; but Mr. D. Gaskell’s friends are confident of return- 
ing him. 

Mr. Charles Wood and Mr. Protheroe are the Liberal candidates for 
Halifax: Mr. Briggs is withdrawn, as the Radicals insist upon having 
one Member. 

Mr. Turner and Dr. Bowring will be supported by the Blackburn 
Liberals. It is not stated whether Mr. Fielden will retire, or stand a 
contest. 

Mr. Hornby, the Whig Member for Warrington, will be opposed by 
Mr. Blackburn, an Anti- Reformer. 

The Tories are stirring to get up an opposition to Mr. Burton at 
Beverley. 

Mr. Marshall retires from Leeds, on account of weak health. Mr. 
Baines and Mr. F. H. Fawkes are the Liberal candidates, and Sir 
John Beckett the Tory favourite for the borough. 

Messrs. Poulett Thomson and Mark Phillips will again be sup- 
ported by the Manchester Reformers. Their opponents have named 
Mr. J. T. Hope for their candidate. 

The Hampshire Whigs and Radicals have agreed to vote again for 
Lord Palmerston and Sir George Stanton. 

Messrs. Bewes and Collier will probably be opposed y Sir J. 
Cockburn and Lord Borrington for the representation of Plymouth. 

Mr. Croker and Admiral Parker are talked of, in opposition to 
Sir E. Codrington and Sir George Grey, for Devonport. 

Mr. H. W. Hobhouse has announced himself a candidate for the 
representation of the city of Bath, and Admiral Sir C. Boyle for the 
borough of Frome. 

Mr. Buller and Mr. Divett have determined on again offering them. 
selves for Exeter. The Conservatives are on the alert for. Mr. Follett. 

Lord Howick has addressed the electors of the Northern Division of 
Northumberland. He states that he is desirous of removing every 
abuse, but that he is not inclined to support any further changes. 

Mr. Wolverley Attwood, son to the Member for Whitehaven, wi'l, 
it is expected, be put in nomination by the Conservatives of Ripon.— 
Standard. 

Captain Polhill is a candidate for Bedford. 
expected to offer himself to represent Windsor. 

Droitwich, where Lord Foley’s interest has been hitherto con- 
sidered predominant, will probably be the scene of a contest, as Mr 
John Barneby, an Anti-Reformer, has offered himself as a candidate. 

Sir Frederick Johnstone and Mr. George Bankes, are the Tory 
candidates for Weymouth ; but it will be a difficult matter to unseat 
Mr. Fowell Buxton. 

The Reformers of St. Alban’s passed resolutions, on Wednesday 
night, approving of the conduct of Mr. Ward; who was present, and 
addressed the meeting. 

Messrs. Wyndham and Brodie will again offer themselves for 
Salisbury. 

Mr. Biggs Andrews is talked of as the Radical candidate for 

Norwich. 

Lord Russell, Colonel Fox, and perhaps Sir Francis Knowles, w"'l 
be candidates for Tavistock. 

Lord John Russell and Mr. Bulteel again came forward for South, 
and Lord Ebrington and Mr. Newton Fellowes for North Devon. Sir 
John Yarde Buller is the Tory candidate for the former, and probably 
Sir T. D. Acland for the latter division of the county. 

Mr. Peter is expected to retire from Bodmin. 

Sir T. S. Spry w.ll stand again; and the Tories wish to have Lord 
Elliot. 

In East Cornwall, Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. Trelawney will, itis 
expected, be opposed by Lords Valletort and Elliot. 

The Tories intend to start Lord Francis Egerton and Mr. Hulton 
for South Lancashire. Sir Howard Douglas’s partisans are canvassing 
for him in Liverpool; and both Lord Sandon and Mr. Ewart will be 


Sir Hussey Vivian is 


| candidates, though it has been reported that the former may retire. 


ma he Earl of Kerry will again be elected for his father’s borough of 
Calne. 


Mr. Hawkes’s friends are canvassing in Dudley. 
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Mr. Bolton King, Mr. W. W. Whitmore, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Godson, are talked of for Kidderminster. 

At Tewkesbury, the present Members, Messrs Tracy and Martin, 
and Mr. Dowdeswell, a Tory, are preparing for a contest. 


_ Tories threaten Captain Berkeley with an opposition for Chel- 
tenham. 


Mr, Turner, a barrister, is announced for Leominster. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Plyraouth, Nov, 22d, Olive Branch, Stirling, from the Cape; ditto, 27th, 
Anu, Tindall, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Sept. 27th, Alfred, Tapley, from Madres. 
At the Cape, Aug. 7th, Claudine, Keen, from London; 10th, Britannia, Ferris; Forti- 
tude, Wilson; and 12th, Hibernia, Gillies, from ditto; and 22d, Bolton, Fremlin, from 
Bengal. 

Sailed —-From Gravesend, Nov. 23d, Victory, Biden, for Bombay; and Fortune, 
Lister, for New South Wales; 26th, Statesman, Quiller, for ditto; and Porcupine, 
Oppeuheim, for St. Helena; and 28th, London, Lamb, for the Cape. From the Clyde, 
2\st, Juliet, Wilson, for Bengal. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 
Lord ALBeMarLe has been with the King at Brighton. This fact 


is mentioned in the correspondence of the Daily Journals; and it is 
stated in a letter published in the Chronicle of this morning, that his 





Lordship left the Palace as good a Whig as he entered it, notwith- | 
standing it would have been exceedingly agreeable to the Court party | shine Lord Lynpuurst on the stage where he has gained so much 


to have procured his adhesion to the Duke. How many other Whigs 


have been tampered with, we cannot say; but Earl Spencer has also | 
been with the King since the dismissal of the Metusounne Ministry, | holding them up as willing to gratify a party grudge at the national expense, 


though his visit is not mentioned in any record of the company at the 
Palace. The interview must have been very privately managed. 


warned by this, ye Ropens, Newcastes, and Inciuises! The Duke 


is beating up for recruits among the men whom ye have so bitterly de- | 


nounced. 
The Standard informs “ British Christians,” for their comfort, that 
when Lord MetsournE announced Lord Joun Russetv’s plan of 


Irish Church Reform, adopted by the late Cabinet, to the King, of | 


course assuming the Royal acquiescence, his Majesty exclaimed, ‘ I 
WILL DIE First.” To be sure, the Morning Chronicle authoritatively 
declares that the story of the plan (a sound and radical one) and the 
Royal exclamation are both fabrications—that nothing of the kind oc- 
curred between the King and his Minister. But we dare say the 
Standard had the anecdote from those who thought their authority was 
the best in the world. Strange things are said even by Monarchs, when 
they have dined. 


It is known that the Queen’s page, Little Hopson, was despatched 
en-courier to Sir Rozert PEEL, with orders to bring him to England, 
post-haste. He received from the Royal hand 500/. to pay his own ex- 
penses,—and Sir'Rozert’s also, we suppose, in case the worthy Baronet 
should think that only fair under the circumstances. But Little Hopson 


had another commission, the purport of which ‘is ‘not so generally 


known: he was charged with the duty of forwarding from Paris a 
number of letters, written by the Queen, or by the German female who 
uses her pen so industriously in her Majesty’s service, (though her 
communications are sometimes scurvily treated by the haute police of 
Prince Merrernicu and Co.) to her Majesty’s confidants in various 
parts of the Continent. 


The Times continues to support the Duke ; but is manifestly uneasy 
in its present position. It assumes the Duke to be what he notoriously 
never can be—a sincere Reformer of abuses in Church and State. 
The Times, however, declares, that the very first act which proclaims 
his Grace to be any thing but a real Reformer, is to be the signal of 
its desertion from his colours. This seems but another way of saying, 
«“‘T am impatient to be off.” Why tarry the wheels of Sir Robert 
Pret’s chariot? At the first crack of his postillion’s whip, the Times 
will set about a thundering leader against the Tories; for the Duke’s 
character as a Reformer cannot survive Sir Rosert’s arrival, and his 
own obstinate silence, a single day. 


The following is the latest bulletin of the Duke of Gloucester’s 
health, received this morning from Bagshot. 

‘¢ His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester has passed a quiet night ; but 
he appears to be much exhausted, and his strength is greatly reduced.” 


A second edition of the Morning Chronicle supplies us with an 
account of the meeting of the Reformers of Birmingham yesterday, in 
the new Town Hall. That splendid room was completely filled, with 
the exception of the organ-loft, which was not opened. The appear- 
ance of the persons present was highly respectable, and their conduct 
orderly. Mr. William Phipson, as Chairman, opened the proceedings 
in an appropriate address.. The resolutions were moved and seconded 
by Mr. H. Smith, Mr. G. F. Muntz, the Reverend Mr. Macdonnell, 
and Mr. William Beale. The three former gentlemen spoke at con- 
siderable length; Mr. Beale’s speech occupies less space, but it is 
pithy and spirited, without violence. Only one of the resolutions is 
given at length in the Chronicle's report: the conclusion, which we 
extract, shows the spirit that animated the meeting, and the object 
for which it was ostensibly sammoned— 

“¢ We deem it our bounden duty immediately to take such steps as shall bring 
into action those powers with which the Reform Bill has invested us, and ap-: 
point a committee for the purpose of securing, in case of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, such Representatives for this borough, and the Northern division of the 
county of Warwick, as shall promote the measures, on the acquisition of which 
we are deliberately and unalterably determined.” 

The union between the Whigs and Radicals was distinctly avowed 
by Mr. Muntz; who denied the truth of a report that has been circu- 
lated respecting a ‘‘union against Mr. Attwood.” A letter from that 
gentleman was read, apologizing for his absence, and giving his opinions 
on the present state of affairs. A passage in the letter, which alluded 
to Lord Durham as the fittest man to be Prime Minister, was received 


with enthusiastic cheering. The meeting separated with three cheers 
for Mr. Scholefield. ~~ 





| his Lordship’s offer should or should not be accepted.”* 


| and certainly deserved. 


Ze | ° ° Py 
Be | be content to say nothing about it himself. 





Lord Brovenam, on the eve of his departure for Paris, contrived to 
furnish some amusement for the public, and the bar more especially, at 
the expense of the little character for prudence and consistency that yet 
remained to him. He actually solicited from Lord Lynpuursr the 
post of Chief Baron of the Exchequer, offering to perform its duties 
for the payment of his expenses (probably about 10001 a year), in 
addition to his retiring salary, as Chancellor, of 50001: Even his most 
thoroughgoing apologists, the Chronicle and the Globe, cannot swallow 
this last tough morsel; and we do not wonder that it sticks in their 
throats. 

Lord Lywpuorsr’s reply, ot the sulistance of it, is given in the 
Courier of last night. It is cool and insulting— 

“ Lord Lyndhurst, after acknowledging the receipt of the letter, informed 
Lord Brougham that it was not intended to fill up the vacant offices until the 
return of Sir Robert Peel; that his Lordship’s letter should be communicated 
to Sir Robert on his return; and that it would depend on Sir Robert, if 
Prime Minister, and on the individual who might then hold the Seals, whether 


This is the kind of reply that Lord BroucuamM might have expected, 
He is now exhibited to the country as an: 
applicant to the Anti- Reformers for office ! 

What could have been the motive for'this strange proceeding? To 
get into regular communication with the Tories ? “fo embarrass them ? 
To save the public money? (Truly, Lord BrougHam’s absence from the 
bench of justice would be cheaply purchased at 50001. a year.) To out- 


reputation? It is possible that Lord Brovenam expected his offer to 
be rejected, but intended to throw some discredit upon bis adversaries, by 


But really the country cares little about his 5,000/. a year, if he would 
And besides, we have 
already pointed out a way in which, as battering-ram at the House of 
Peers, he may be so employed as to be worth his pension. 

This last vagary of the poor Ex- Chancellor gives some countenance 
to the last charitable excuse which his friends have tendered in palliation 
of his antics. J¢ would indeed draw, from his sternest denouncers, 
expressions of pity and regret, instead of contempt or anger: but it 
would also afford the strongest possible reason why he should not 
again be oppressed with the cares of public business in any shape. 

* It appears from the subjoined paragraph in the Courier this evening, that Lord 
BrovcuamM was not to be put off with this reply. He must be even mure impatient 
than the Nation for Sir Roperr Peew’s return, 

“ We understaad, that Lord Brougham has written from Boulogne to Lord Lynd- 


hurst, repeating his request to be appointed Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
urging the matter very earnestly. This is quite lamentable.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancGe, Fripay A FTERNOON. 

A sudden and unexpected change has taken place in the Money Market. 
Instead of the abundance of available capital which has been such a remarkable 
feature for several months, a complete scarcity of} money has existed for 
the last few days. The rate of interest paid for loans:upon English Stock has 
been as high as 5 percent.; while the pressure in the Foreign Markets has 
been such as to force the speculators to give a much higher rate. This altera- 
tion is chiefly to be attributed to the uncertainty in which the existence of the 
present Government is involved. The capitalists generally, although Tories in 
their hearts, are not so blind to their own interests as to be ignorant of the 
fact, that the formation of a Tory Cabinet will renew the mistrust with which 
the attempt was accompanied on the last occasion; and the near approach of the 
sbutting of the Bank books, makes them unwilling to lock up their capital by 
lending it on Stock till the middle of January, at mee pe 7 low rates of 
interest, when a very great demand for money may be created, which will give 
it a value far beyond the present one. The price of Consols, however, has not 
given way; 91 Leving been the lowest price for Money. The settlement of the 
November Account took place on Wednesday, and was only characterized by the 
more than ordinary difficulty of raising money upon Stock. : 

In the Foreign Market, the Spanish and Portuguese Securities have been in 
an unusually tranquil state ; the principal business of the week having been in 
Dutch Stock, of which several very large purchases have been effected. The 
impulse thus given to the Market is stated to have arisen from the currency 
which it is expected these-Bonds will obtain in the Paris market. Ever since 
the first introduction of Dutch Securities on our Exchange, the persons in- 
terested in them have endeavoured to obtain the same advantage for them on the 
Paris Bourse; and it is only at the present moment that there has existed any 
chance for them; and it is, however, understood that some of the leading 
French capitalists have combined to effect this object, and the rise of nearly } per 
cent. which has taken place in these Securities, has been in anticipation of the 
demand which the opening of a new market would create. 

We are still without intelligence of the result of the negotiations for the new 
Spanish Loan. The last accounts from Madrid are to the 9th instant; at 
which period, the time for receiving the biddings had not been postponed. It is, 
therefore, confidently anticipated that the result will become known on Monday. 

Notwithstanding the pressure for money, the prices of Stocks generally have 
been maintained in an unexpected manner, although the Markets are heavy at 
the prices quoted. 

Saturpay, TWELVE 0’CLOCE. 

We have very little to report this morning: with the exception of 
Spanish Stock, the prices are generally the same as those of yesterday. We are 
still without any information as to the negotiation of the Loan in Madrid ; but as 
our advices to-day come down to 22nd, and the result.was to be determined on 
the following day, there can be little doubt that this subject will be set at rest 
by the next arrivals. ‘ 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock. 

Consols close 4 per cent. higher than the morning’s price, viz. 914 § 
Spanish Stock has also improved, and the closing price is 56} 3. It is cur- 
rently rumoured that the advices from Madrid have brought intelligence of the 
conclusion of the contract for the Loan ; but we believe that this report 1s pre- 
mature, and that it has arisen from the circumstance that as only one bidding 
would be offered to the Government, there could be little doubt that it would be 
accepted. 

3 per Cent. Consols .. 

Ditto for Account 

New 3¢ per Cent. Annuities. 

Bank Stock 

India Stock. ..... sseeseeee 

Exchequer Bills, ..+..++0+ 

Belgian 5 per Cents......... 

Brazilian 5 per Cents. ex. div, 

Danish 3 per Cents, ex, div.. 


534 # 


—_— 


Dutch 24 per Cents......+.- 
French 3 per Cents 

Greek Omuium,3 ,, er Cents. 
Mexican 6 per Cents 
Portuguese 6 per Cents 

Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. 
Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent.. 
Russian ( isa) 5 per Cent... 
Spanish (1821) 5 per Cent... 


4l¢ 
86% 3 
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THE THEATRES. 

uz New Strand Theatre, which. Magistrates refuse to licensesand 
the Lord Chamberlain to countenance, has been opened nevertheless 
by Mrs. WayLetT, who evades the prohibition of taking money by 
the ingenious scheme of giving admissions gratis to purchasers of 
tickets for the Victoria, at the office close to the Strand Theatre door, 
and other places named in the bills. . The company consists of a de- 
tachment of light troops from the Victoria; among whom are Miss P. 
Horton, Miss Forster, old Witt1ams, Mrecuen., Forrester, 
and OxBeRry, with Mrs, Way.ertt at their head; who with sub- 
ordinates constitute a very effective little party forthe performance of 
yaudevilles andlight burlettas. _The billof fare, for the first:two or three 
nights, was. .Wootng a Widow,—in which WILLIaMs's embarrassment at 
approaching Mrs, WayY.ertt, .as the handsome young, widow, and his 
transport when, in order to serve a purpose, she makes him believe that 
she returns his passion, was highly amusing; the Four Sisters;—Mrs. 
WaYLET?’s acting and singing in which is so deservedly popular; the 
Turned Head,—a succesful and laughable farce from the Victoria, but 
to us not at all agreeable ; and.anew. burlesque called Figaro in London, 
by the editor of the smart little satirical paper with that title. It is a 
slight and hasty production : the best. points being political allusions 
to the late Ministry (which were received with great applause and 
but a few hisses), and some parodies of popular airs, from Figaro, and 
Gustavus {and other new operas. These would have told mueh more 
effectively had the actors been singers : this cannot be predicated of any 
except Miss P. Horron, for Mrs. Waytett is not included in the 
east. However, Forresrer, as Figaro, Mrrcnet, Oxperry, and 
old WiLtiaMs, did their best; which, now that they are more perfect 
in their parts (than on Monday, when we saw it), and accustomed to 
the novelty of singing concerted music, will answer the purpose of 
burlesque very well. ~WiLL1aMs and MircHeELt enter so heartily into 
the spirit of their parts that we take no note of little defects. For- 
RESTER, too, is much more free and natural than he used to be; and 
relaxes the muscles of his face occasionally. He and Miss P. Hon- 
Ton looked extremely well in their Spanish dresses as Mr. and Mrs. 
Figaro. Little Joseruie, the dancer, is a sprightly and clever girl. 


ee ees 


Though Vestris cannot supply her authors with wit and invention, 
she makes up for the deficiency of those qualities by her managerial 
tact, and the perfect style in which'she furnishes forth the stage acces- 
sories. This scenic verisimilitude, aided by excellent acting, which 
gives a personal interest to any character bearing a moderately close 
relation to nature, makes what would:otherwise be a dull play, very 
amusing. This is the secret of the success of several of the Olympic 
burlettas this season, as well as of the one produced on Thursday night, 
entitled How to Get Off. The story is the old one of ‘a pretty and 
wilful young girl resolved to throw herself away upon a'tich old man, 
to spite a handsome young lover who had displeased her; but as is 
mostly the case, repentance comes in time to prevent the climax.of 
folly. The young lady soon gets tired of the old man, and contrives 
tomake the old man heartily sick of her. Inthe present instance, 
however, this task is rather a difficult one; for the old gentleman is a 
paragon of patience, politeness, and placidity ; and the joke of the piece 
consists in the various schemes resorted to to overcome his prodigious 
powers of endurance. Mr. Dulcimer is turned out of his own carriage, 
and made to ride in the dickey with his servant, to make room for the 
lady’s French waiting-maid ; who lends most efficient aid to her mis- 
tress in the work of persecution. He is smothered with dust, soaked 
with rain, cheated out of his dinner, robbed of his rest, made to wait 
upon the lady, and comply with all her whims,—in short, he is perfectly 
miserable. At last, an attack upon his faithful, fuddled old footman, 
rouses his anger and his energies; the lamb is converted into a lion; 
and, to the satisfaction of the lady, he renounces her sway, and she 
transfers herself to the arms of her young lover. 

Liston, as Mr. Dulcimer, in a brown wig and pigtail, and copper- 
coloured hat, looks the picture of acquiescent good-nature ; and is reso- 
lutely bent on pleasing and being pleased, and on having a “ delightful 
journey,” to the last moment. But, by slow degrees, his temper, 
smooth as a bowl of cream, becomes ruffled; he gets irritated, and is 
finally lashed into a storm of fury. His exclamation ‘‘ I am Goliah!” 
is the acme of the ludicrous. Vestris, as Pelerine, the French 
waiting-maid, evinces her usual address in the manner in which she 
exasperates Mr. Dulcimer while pretending to make peace: it is like 
pouring oil on fire. She gives her broken English with true French 
purity and piquancy. Miss Matcoim plays the part of the young 

dy with cleverness and propriety. Bibo, Mr. Dulcimer’s favourite 
old servant—whose affections are equally divided between the brandy- 
bottle and his master, and who prides himself upon never being drunk, 
nor exactly sober—is a finished personation by F. MaTHEws. 

The scenery and properties are very complete and_real-looking, 
though the views are not well painted. The travelling - chariot, 
with the whole party, is drawn across the stage by three horses abreast, 
French fashion, one of them being mounted by a postilion with the 
veritable jack-boots. The woodman’s hut is a perfect picture of French 
life; the stairs are not mere dirty deal boards, but painted to 
appear like brick and stone, and the man and woman are French to 
the cap and blouse. 

Vesrris bespoke the favour of the audience, in character; and 
Lisron announced the repetition of How to Get Off, with universal 
applause. 


ReEvE ‘has come out ina new character at the Adelphi, in a little 
farce called My Own Ghost; and keeps the audience in a roar of 
laughter, without so much as a smile on his face. He personates Mr. 
Pearlbutton, a prosperous but unhappy tailor, whose wife has run away 
with his foreman, Shears—now his “ cutter-out” in a double sense. 
He leaves the shop in a fit of despair, buys a hempen boa for as many 
pence as he gave guineas for a fur one for his faithless spouse, and rents 
a miserable haunted garret, where he resolves to leave the world as well 
as his shop-board. He is, however, comforted by the kindness of his 
hostess, and his resolution is shaken. He determines to “ sleep on 
it;” but he is. scarcely in bed before he is startled by hammering, and 
presently two men enter the room through a sliding pannel, and he is 


talk that they are coiners: so, wrapping the sheet round him, he 
frightens them out of the room, alarms the ‘house, and sends for the 
police. In the mean time, one of his men brings him word of ‘his 
wife’s return: she had only gone into:the country to answer an adver- 
tisement, and had taken [tons with her as her “man of business.” 
The drollery all rested on Rexve’s shoulders—which are. broad 
enough to bear a much heavier burden. His disconsolate look and 
manner when he contemplates the halter, and thinks of his dear Mrs. 
P., and tumbles into his damp and hard bed, in a cold, comfortless 
room, missing the usual accompaniment of Mrs. P.'s tongue to scold 
him to sleep—and the ludicrous figure he cuts in his half undress, 
with his white cotton nightcap on—were quite enough to shake the 
sides of a more fastidious audience, 

Agnes de Vere is more popular than ever. The house was crammed 
before the curtain drewup. Mrs. Yarxs’s acting is painfully, terrifically 
real. It was finer, if possible, than when we saw her first. 





DOWN WITH THE TORIES! 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 
Paris, 26th November 1834, 
An old correspondent — who since the Glorious Three Days, 
and their virtuous sequel, the Bill, the whole Bill, &c. so triumph- 
antly thrust down the throat of the Lords—has been reposing in 
full and happy security on the sure, however slow advancement of the 
People’s cause, has recently, along with every true friend of our country, 
been most disagreeably startled from his dream of political amelio- 
ration. It is at least an argument that indignation is fast gathering in 
the great family of Britons, when it is found swelling high even in 
those who, sojourners in a foreign land, are in the predicament of 
cockle-shells thrown up, as Cowrer says, far beyond the ordinany limits 
of the tide. I read in the history of Greece that the Pisistratides, who, 
though tyrants, were yet liberal, enlightened statesmen, compared with 
the knowledge-taxing, tithe-hunting, people-dragooning faction, which, 
encouraged by a Court intrigue, has dared again to lift its hateful, head, 
scotched, it would seem, but not killed—(the People will do its work 
better this time),—these tyrants, I say, erected in the public places and 
walks of Athens, pillars whereon were engraven instructive sentences 
for the edification of the people. The efficacy of the placard, asa 
means of political information and encouragement, is well known to 
our countrymen: they ought to give it yet further extension. And, by 
way of example, I would recommend to the Reformers of Great 
Britain the following political instructions of a departed statesman, 
whose energetic opposition to the war against American Independence, 
begun and ruthlessly prosecuted by the Tories, to the detriment and 
eternal disgrace of the free people who suffered it, has:in.some sort 
redeemed his vehement advocacy of that second and worse liberticidal 
war, fomented and yet more madly prosecuted by these same Tories 
against the freedom of Europe; the end of which has been to burden 
our country with 800 millions of debt, and to endanger the very exis- 
tence of liberty at home by establishing the despotism of the sword in 
every country abroad. These salutary counsels are extracted from 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770) ; and deserve to be placarded 
in every town and yillage of the Three Nations,—those nations which 
Tory spite and clerical interests alone prevent from coalescing in a 
cordial union, which would triple their strength and prosperity, and 
make them a match for the world,—those nations formed by God to 
love and respect each other, of whom one at least the Tories are even 
now preparing to pacify, as they phrase it, with the sword and the 
gallows, by the instrumentality of the other two, to the utter ruin of 
cordiality and freedom in all. 





A WARNING VOICE FROM THE GRAVE ; 


OR EDMUND BURKE’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PEOPLE HOW 
TO RESIST THE INTRIGUES OF A COURT AND THE 
VIOLENCE OF THE TORIES. 


“ When bad men combine, the good must associate ”—i. e. 
form everywhere Political Unions. 

“Tt is not every conjuncture which calls with equal force 
upon the activity of honest men ; but critical exigences now and 
then arise; and I am mistaken if ru1s be not one of them. Men 
will see the necessity of HONEST COMBINATION; but they may 
see it when it is roo Late. They may embody when it will 
be ruinous to themselves, and of no advantage to the country ; 
when, for want of such a TIMELY UNION as may enable them 
to oppose in FAVOUR OF THE LAWS, with THE LAWS ‘ON 
THEIR SIDE, they gay at length find themselves under the 
necessity of CONSPIRING instead of consuLTING. The Law 
for which they stand may become a WEAPON in the hands of 
its BITTEREST ENEMIES (the Tories); and they will be cast 
at length into that MISERABLE ALTERNATIVE BETWEEN 
SLAVERY AND CIVIL CONFUSION, which no good man can 
look upon without horror; an alternative in which it is im- 
possible he should take either part with a conscience perfectly 
at repose. To keep that situation of guilt and remorse at the 
utmost distance, is, therefore, our first obligation. Earty 
ACTIVITY MAY PREVENT LATE AND FRUITLESS VIOLENCE.” 











Such was the exhortation of Epmunp Burke to the People of the 
Three Nations, at the very epoch when this same Tory faction, which the 
tide of liberty that set in at the Revolution had long kept at a distance 
from power, had at length regained the post to which Tories tend as 
naturally as the needle to the Pole—had established themselves in the 
Court, and occupied, as now, the back-stairs to the Throne. ‘There, 
protected and cherished by GEorcethe Third, and his Queen, a Ger- 
man lady from Mecklenburg-Strelitz—you will look for it in vain on 
the map, unless a very large one—they intrenched, and, with but few 
and brief intervals, have ever since maintained themselves, to the ruin 
of any other nation but one like our’s, endowed by God with hearts 
and sinews to surmount half a century even of Tory Government. 
Burke called on the British People to strangle the monster in its 
cradle: but he called in vain, for he invoked no great principle of go- 
vernment, and no great national interest ; the advocate of Septennial 





horrified at the idea of being burked. He listens, and finds from their 


Parliaments, and no friend to extended suffrage, he called in the name 
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of a party—of ‘ connexions”—words of no power, and therefore the 
spirits of the great deep came not “when he did call them.” His 
words, more potential now than when first uttered, call on the 
People in the name of their own cause, their own well-under- 
stood interests, their own honour, their own liberty, each and all 
in jeopardy every hour that a Tory sits in place. They call on the 
People, that willed the Reform and carried it, not to allow the blossoms 
of the tree they have planted to be blighted by the “ killing frost” of 
Toryism: they call on the nation determined to have everywhere, and 
for all, — and speedy justice; cheap and general instruction; a 
frugal, useful, and God-serving Clergy, devoted to its duties ; an effec- 
tual control in every department and branch of Government and Admi- 
nistration at home and abroad; realizable only by short Parliaments, 
extension of suffrage, and the ballot ; perfect harmony among the three 
nations that compose the British Union; and a cordial friendship with 
France and America, the only two nations abroad—and therefore spe- 
cially hated by the Tories—with whom a free people can form a safe 
and durable atlenen. The exhortation of Burke to resistance will be 
heard and obeyed now, for by half a century’s painful experience the 
People know who, and what they are whom they are called on to resist; 
and are aware, as fully as a people can be, for whom, and for what, 
their interposition is demanded. They throw their eyes back over the 
sanguinary pages of GrorcE the Third, and read there the names of 
Burr, Norru, Pirr, CastLereacu, four chosen sons of Toryism— 
symbols of servility, taxation, liberticide, and massacre: they see 
two wars, bloody, universal, disgraceful in principle, often shameful 
in conduct, entailing despotism on the Continent and pauperism at 
home; they see millions of money wrung from the artisan and the 
labourer, eight hundred millions spent, squandered, shot away in powder 
and ball, crammed into the pockets of foreign despots, swelling fortunes 
in England to be crowned with the Peerage, and Toryism and pecula- 
tion intrenched in the Lords : they see all this, and demand for what ?— 
that Grorce the Third and his Tories might raise arbitrarily a revenue 
in America to free him from his dependence on the People in England— 
that Grorce the Third and his Tories might stifle liberty and good 
government in France, in order to perpetuate misrule and spendthrift pro- 
fusion in Great Britain. In these pages they read constructive treason, 
to make away with political opponents by the quibbling of lawyers, 
gagging-bills, game-laws, taxes on knowlege, suspensions of personal 
liberty, violations of the Englishman’s sanctuary, his home—spies, 
pluralists in Church, sinecurists in State, political Bishops and elec- 
tioneering parsons—bringing the very worship of God into contempt— 
pensions to my lady and her chambermaid, military executions, massacres, 
corn-laws, and beggary,—every measure of craft and violence to break 
the spirit of a free people, brutalize its temper, perpetuate its political 
darkness, and establish the empire of Toryism on the lasting basis of 
pauperism, ignorance, and servitude. They contemplate these fruits of 
Tory government ; they contrast them with the fruits of good govern- 
ment—with peace, order, liberty, justice, economy, and their invariable 
concomitant, plenty. They know their enemies: they stand up for 
themselyes—for their own righteous cause—the cause of God—for it is 
the cause of a whole people; and, strong in their sense of right and 
divine protection, they reply to the warning call of EpmMunp Burke 
with the united voice of three free, still free, and determined nations. 
** Down with the Tories !—we will have no more men sabred by. your 
dragoons—no more women and children trodden under the hoofs of your 
yeoman cavalry. Down with the Tories !—we will not have the pockets 
of the Tithe-collector filled by dint of military execution, and Ireland 
deluged with blood, that the Bishops and Clergy of a seventh of its 
famished population may receive more than pays those of the whole 
Continent of Europe. Down with the Tories!—we will not have 
Church-rates levied by a troop of dragoons, the Unionists charged by 
a regiment of Guards the first time they go in harmless procession 
through our streets; and meetings for political discussion—the 
right of Englishmen, earned by ages of resistance to arbi- 
trary power—dispersed, and our countrymen massacred by the 
mounted and armed minions of your despotism. Down with the 
Tories!—we will not have the great name of England any longer 
sullied, free constitutions undermined, and tyrants abetted, by the 
intrigues of your diplomacy in every capital in Europe: we will not 
have the dawning liberties of Spain and Portugal sacrificed to your 
rancour, and to the pretensions of banished despots; nor the hopes of 
Italy and Poland for ever blasted by ge unholy compact with the 
Holy Alliance hypocrites! Down with the Tories!—we will good 
and cheap government at home, lasting cordiality between our two 
islands, peace, order, and liberty—the only true order—and control over 
government, the only pledge for liberty. We will countenance freedom 
and good government everywhere abroad ; and call those our best friends 
and surest allies who have made the greatest progress in both. We 
will give instruction to our labourers; equal rights to all denominations 
of citizens, aud all sects of Christians ; we will tolerate no abuses in the 
Church, no profusion in the State ; no pampered pluralists in the one, no 
worthless sinecurists in the other; we will have no more kidnapping in 
the Navy, no more flogging in the Army (as though Englishmen were so 
many slaves of a Persian despot, reluctant to fight unless scourged to 
the combat—pacriyass sgpamiZoutver); we will give our countrymen in 
arms something for which to fight—good laws, cheap justice, political 
rights, and a loaf undiminished by sauirearchial legislation! Will you 
dare to promise them this, shameless squanderers of eight hundred 
millions, saberers of your countrymen, tools of every despot, foes to all 
knowledge, fleecers and brutalizers of the people? You will promise, 
for boundless is your effrontery! Who will believe you?—Not we, the 
People of Great Britain and Ireland.‘ Down with the Tories! ” 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXXI1. 
IT IS TOO LATE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 26th November 1834. 
Sm—There are times when nations must suffer, as well as indivi- 
duals—as there are national, as well as personal crimes. Itis so ordered 
by a wise and superintending Providence, that individual offences shall 
generally carry along with them their own punishment : and the history 





| 
of the world is sufficiently known and understood by your readers, to 
have taught them this lesson, that national cowardice wil be punished b 
foreign invasion, or domestic tyranny—that national indifference wil] sf 
punished by oppressive vexation on the part of the nation’s governors 
that national selfishness, avarice, and indifference to the happiness and 
interests of others, will necessarily entail national degradation, and an 
unfavourable reaction against the country which has acted thus culpably, 
The first book of my —— (to make use of a figurative mode of 
expression), was closed when the Revolution of July broke out jn 
France in 1830. The second was proved to be as correct, when France 
under the guidance of the Doctrinaires, and Great Britain under the 
fatal direction of the Whigs, renounced the principle of Reform and 
of Popular Sovereignty, and sought, from March 1831 to November 
1834, to stand well with the Courts of the North of Europe—to 
prevent the realization by the French and English People of the con. 
sequences of their Revolution and of their Reform Bill—and to restore 


the Treaties of Vienna, make a league with the principles of despotism | 
and absolute governments, and return to the “ good old days” of legi. | 


timate monarchies and of ancient institutions. 


The third book of my prophecies (to make use of the same figurative | | 
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phrase), is_now fulfilling. The Duke of WeELtincron has returned | 


to office. Lord Lynpuurst again sits in the Court of Chancery. The 
King of Great Britain is surrrounded by his former servants. 


Tories are in power. The once united friends of liberty are divided, 


The | 


There is no longer one banner and one army, but there are two banners | 


and two armies; and I know of a truth and for a fact, that the 
Northampton Herald, was right when it said—* We state from un. 


questionable authority, that several Whig Members of Parliament haye © 


intimated to the Duke of Wellington their intention of supporting his 
Government.” As in England, so in France, the once united friends 
of freedom are divided. Those who threw up together the same bar- 
ricades in July 1830, to oppose their common enemy, are now engaged 
in war-to-the-knife discussions and contests amongst each other. The 
Revolution of July cannot now be restored, as the Duke of Bassano 
expressed his intention of doing at the end of last month; and the 


very same shopkeeping Juste Milieu National Guards of Paris, who 7 


from July 1830 to October 1834, have been saying —“ We hope 
Louis Puurwir will be the end of all Revolutions: we trust he will be 


able to arrange with Europe—to disarm, to cause Europe to disarm, : 


and to get back to the times of the Restoration except the mere change 
of dynasty :” they now openly declare in their guard-houses, at their 
places of assembly, in their private conferences, and at their elections— 
“« That if Lovis Puriie cannot please Europe—if Europe will not be 
satisfied with him—if peace and a disarming cannot,be obtained—and 
if because they, the National Guards of Paris, consented to change the 
eldest for the youngest branch of the house of Bourbon, therefore that 
France is to be put to the ban by all European Powers—why, that 
they, the National Guards of Paris, are prepared to take back the 
oe branch, and Henry the Fifth; for that they are resolved to 
nish!” 

The fourth book of my prophecies has still to be fulfilled; but it 
will be fulfilled, even to the letter. I told you all, years ago, and nearly 
twelve months since I repeated it in my first letter to the Spectator, 
that France was marching with rapidity towardsa Tuirp ReEsvora- 
TION. Even you, Mr. Editor, even you could not believe me: but, if 
your eyes are not now opened to the truth of my predictions, they very 
soon will be, by the evidence of astounding facts. 

The great European Risins or THE PrEorPLE in 1830 and 183] 
has been crushed by the pretended friends, more than it has been by 
the avowed enemies of the popular party. The Whigs have ruined, 
for the time, the cause of civil and religious liberty in England. The 
Juste Milieu and Doctrinaires have effected the same result in France. 
Their journals have in both countries ridiculed the one great salutary 
principle of Popular Sovereignty. Their journals have libelled and 
traduced the great popular leaders of the Movement in both countries. 
Their diplomatists have leagued with those of absolute monarchical 
governments to arrest the friends of liberty—to expel from France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, all German, Polish, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese Liberals. Their Ministers have supported to the utmost the 
egotism and avarice of those who ‘at the Royal and Stock Exchanges 
of London and at the Bourse at Paris have laboured to substitute an 
animal and material principle of government, for one of a moral and a 
“‘ spirituel ” character. ‘The Governments of France and of England 
have, from March 1831 to October 1834, preached to the People, that 
liberty was but a name—that freedom was but an imaginary good— 
that the Prussians are happier than the English or the French—and 
that the great end of all government should be to maintain order. It 
is false that Earl Grey, Lord Patmerston, or Lord BrovcHaM, 
have been favourable to the progress of liberty or to the advancement 
of Reform. They were not, are not, and never can be Reformers. 
So in France, from the time of Castmmir PERIER downwards, the men 
who one after the other have been called upon to conduct the affairs of 
the State, have hated the French Revolution—have cursed the prin- 
ciple of Popular Sovereignty—have seen nothing in the events of 
1830 but a mere change in the “ personnel ” of the dynasty—and have 
even vindicated in open court, and at the tribunes of the Chambers, the 
period of the Bourbon Restoration. The result of all this, both in 
Great Britain and in France, has been just such as it must be, ought to 
be, and could not fail of being. he people have shrugged their 
shoulders and shaken their heads, and said a thousand times, both here 
and in England—* Well, one thing we see very clearly, and that is, 
that we the people have gained nothing by those changes ; we the 
people are in nowise benefited by all these alterations: BrovcHaM 
has got the seals instead of LynpHurst, and Perstt instead of 
CHAUTELAUZE, and the taxes are higher, and the wine dearer, and the 
press more persecuted, and monopolies and sinecures are maintained ; 
and the only difference is that they all come to be Kings in their 
turns.” 

Do not deceive yourselves. The cause of RErorM IN ENGLAND, 
and of the Revo.ution of 1830 1n France, is at least adjourned for 

ears tocome! The people have been deceived. The people have 
tein cajoled! The people have been trifled with. The word of 
romise has not even been kept to the ear, much more to the heart. 
he people cannot be put into movement at a moment's notice. The 
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people trusted in the Chronicle in England, and in the Constitutionnel in 
France; but the people have been deceived. The people trusted 
in the Globe in England, and in the Débats in France ; ut the people 
have again been deceived. The people trusted in Henry Brovcnam 
in England, andin Durrtn and PERIER in France ; but again also the 
eople have been deceived. The people believed that there was such 
a thing as a programme of the Hétel de Ville in France, and that there 
was such a thing as a plan of the results to be gained by the passing 
of the Reform Bill; but they were deceived. And now—when the 
Whigs are ousted from office, and are endeavouring to raise a cry in 
their own favour—what say the people in reply? Why, “ Thank 
God, the Whigs are out! now we must wait and see!” Ir 1s Too 
ATE !” 
q At Paris, an attempt is now making “ to revive or restore the spirit 
of the Revolution of July.” Iris roo tare! It is impossible! There 
is such a thing as principle, and there is such a thing as the operation 
ofa principle. You cannot labour by your activity or by your supine- 
ness—by your sneers or by your bribes—by your ridicule or by your 
bayonets—by your diplomacy or by your Chambers—by your journals 
or by your agents—and so labour without ceasing, to discredit a great 
principle in the eyes and opinions of the mass, and that for four years 
—and then turn round and preach, by the same organs and means, that 
you must restore that principle and bring it into play. The Chronicle 
and the Globe, the Débats and the Constitutionnel, have been so acting 
from March 1831 to October 1834; and now they have rendered the 
mass less confiding ; and now they have disgusted public opinion by 
their baseness, and by the baseness of the Whigs and the Juste 
Milieu: they are for “turning their backs upon themselves "—they 
are for “‘ calling spirits from the vasty deep ’—they are for reviving the 
Movement and the spirit of 1830 and 1832. But iris Too LaTE! 

The next Revolution which will be made in Europe, and above all 
in France and in England, will be a revolution of principles. _It is all 
very well, and even all very necessary, to rally at present round Lord 
Duruam and his standard ; but Lord Duruam is not the end, but only 
the means. When another national movement shall be made in 


4 England and in France, it will not be compromised by men, or by 


leaders, or by false friends; but it will be a movement of principles, 


| and all which stands in its way will be swept from before it with a ter- 


rible and destructive blast. But now—at this moment—iT Is Too 
LATE ! 

Nor are the Patriots and Reformers of France, or of England, ex- 
‘empt from blame. Quite the contrary. They have talked too much 
of men, and too little of principles—too much of things and circum- 
|) stances.—and have thought too little of those great doctrines of all 
"governments which are philosophical and just. The Patriots and Re- 
formers of France and of England ought to have known, that it was 
_ quite impossible to remain stationary in politics; that those who were 
' not for the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty were its enemies ; that those 
_ who were not supporters of the measures proposed in France for free- 
‘ing the press, for extending the electoral suffrages, for destroying mo- 
 ‘uopolies, sinecures, and a profligate expenditure of the public money, 
' (were necessarily the friends of corruption and tyranny; andin England 
‘\the Reformers were bound to have known (and their ignorance, if 
 jpleaded, is not an apology, but a crime)—I say their ignorance of the 
jiact, as well as the principle that all Whigs are at heart despots, and 
| ‘that no real reform ever can be devised by the Aristocracy—has led to 
_ (the evils we now contemplate, and the results we now witness. The 
Reformers never ought to have trusted Lord Grey. The Reformers 
never ought to have believed Henry BroucHaM. The Reformers never 
ought to have tolerated even for a moment, that cold and cruel enemy 
both of French, Belgian, Polish, German, Italian, and Spanish inde- 
endence, Lord PaLMERsTON. No man has a right to take his basket 
in his hand and go out on a common to gather figs from thorns or 
grapes from thistles. The Patriots of France and the Reformers of 
England are therefore much to blame for what is now going on with 
such fearful rapidity in both countries ; and they must take to them- 
selves a portion of the reproach which attaches to the declaration, that 

“Ir Is TOO LATE! ” 

The Frenca and Enetisn ALLIANcE is at an end! and it is now 
| 100 LATE to restore it. The negotiations for a TREATY of ComMMERCE 
between these two countries is at an end, and it is TOO LaTE to renew 
"jem. France cannot love a country which has her worst enemies as 

“\eir governors. England cannot love a country which she insults by 
"je very fact of WELLINGTON being at the head of affairs. The cause 
' \oftisertyin Span is lost, and it is Too LaTE to save it. Mind what 
Stell you! If such men as WELLINGTON, ABERDEEN, and CowLey, 
te placed at the head of the British Government,—not only the 
tuse of Curistina and IsaBeLLa, but of liberty in Spain, is lost ; 
ud, I repeat, it is Too LATE to save it. Brxcium is exposed to a war 
‘vith HoLtanp, or to an occupation by a French army, unless she 
cull throw herself into the arms of France. GERMAny will protest 
vain against the resolutions of the Diet just passed for establishing 
‘" arbitral power to put down the liberty of the Chambers in each 
uchy or kingdom; and it is Too LATE to help the cause of freedom in 
e Fatherland. Potanp is blotted out beforeiand by the pen of 
Toryism from the map of Europe, and it is Too LATE to aid her. It is 
00 LATE to talk of liberty for Iraty, or a new federal pact for 
WITZERLAND. ‘The Duke and his dragoons march over the people, 
ud years must elapse ere those pecple will again be roused to exere 
‘nn and rebellion. Bur THAT DAY WILL coME! We must tarry for 
‘wait for it—labour for it—endeavour to be prepared against its 
‘tival—and devote all our energies and talents to hastening it on the 
had. When that day shall come, it will be roo Late for all but the 
Peo le ! they ALO 7x will then have dominion ; and that day of ven- 
{tance and of movement will be terrible. ~ 
>) In the mean time, no Union with the Whigs !/—no attendance at Whig 
‘tners or Whig meetings—no addresses of regret, or symptoms of 
“tow! Stand aloof from them all! Touch not the unclean thing. 
4nd though it is “ too late” now to do any thing at this moment but to 
Nifer—prepare the people by books, tracts, and newspapers, by 
kbools, magazines, and addresses, for the hour when their turn shall 
“me, and when it shall be “too late” no longer. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, O. P. Q. 

























































































































































TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF PARTIES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A.tnover the Duke of WELLINGTON may think that the 
functions of the House of Commons in the government of the 
country could be very well dispensed with, and that the Oli- 
garchy, by means of the Sovereign, could manage our affairs 
better without such a check, still he must submit to the neces- 
sity of bowing his stiff neck to the yoke of the National Re- 
presentatives, and be content to rule, if at all, in obedience 
to their will. Every attempt of the Peers to regain their 
former ascendancy, serves only to make manifest their essen- 
tial weakness. They can turn out a Minister, by underhand 
dealings with the Court; but they can only form a “ Provisional 
Government,” during the temporary absence of their superiors in 
power if not inrank. The events of the last fortnight have put 
this point beyond doubt. The Duke of WreLuineron and his 
party are omnipotent in the House of Lords, and at Court; but 
still they are obliged to admit that all this availeth them nothing, 
so long as a majority of the House of Commons refuses obedience 
to the orders of the Commander in Chief. 

The grand question at present is (in the words of the Standard) 
“how could an Administration go on with the present House of 
Commons?” The answer is, that such an Administration as the 
Standard’s party can form, will not be able to “go on” at all 
with the present House of Commons, unless desertions from the 
Liberal ranks take place to the number of two hundred or 
thereabouts. The Duke, however, pretends to expect numerous 
recruits from the ranks of his opponents. The Standard of Tues- 
day said— 

“We do not disguise it, that we expect ample support to the King and his 
Administration, even from among the Reformers of the present House of Com- 
mons. All who professed to support the Reform Bill as a final measure—and 
they were many—must support the King, and whatever Administration shall 
pursue a moderate course. All who advocated the Reform Bill as a Conserva- 
tive measure—and they were a numerous class—will adhere to the King and his 
Government, if that Government be patriotic. Now the great body, constituted 
from these two classes, and forming a considerable section of the House of Com- 
mons, acting through a session or two with the more declared friends of the 
Monarchy, would soon become incorporated with them; and what is of more 
importance, perhaps, would thoroughly precipitate from them the Radical fac- 


tion who embraced Reform only as the beginning of revolution, and a step toa 
democratical republic.” 


Now we have gone carefully through the names of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and have divided them into three 
classes,— 


Ist, Those who may be relied upon under any circumstances 
to oppose the Duke; 

2d, Those who will assuredly support him, 7f his Ministry be 
a decidedly Tory one; 

3d, The Doubtful gentlemen. 


In the first class we place all the Real Reformers—men who act 
from principle and are above mere party feeling; all the Old 
Whigs; all who have recently acted with the MeELBourNE Admi- 
nistration, and may expect to return to office with it,—for it 
should be remembered, that the extreme uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of the Dictator’s authority must indispose many timeservers 
to go over to him. Our present object is not, however, to scru- 
tinize motives, but to demonstrate the comparative strength of 
parties in the House of Commons. The following may, we think, 
be counted upon as sure opponents of a WELLINGTON and PEEL 
Administration. 


Abercrombie, J., Edinburgh City 

Acheson, Viscount, Armagh County 

Adam, Adm., Kinross and Clackmannan 
County 

Adams, E. H., Carmarthen County 

Aglionby, H., Cockermouth 

Anson, Hon. G., Yarmouth 

Auson, Sir G., Lichfield 

Astley, Sir J., Norfolk, West 

Astley, Sir J.D., Wiltshire, North 

Atherley, A., Southampton 

Baines, E., Leeds 

Bainbridge, E. T., Taunton 

Baldwin, Dr., Cork City 

Bannerman, A., Aberdeen City 

Baring, F.T., Portsmouth 

Baring, W.B. Winchester 

Barnard, E. G., Greenwich 

Barnett, J. C., Maidstone 

Barron, H. W., Waterford City 

Barry, G. S., Cork City 

Beauclerk, Maj. A.,Surry, East 

Beaumont,T.W., Northumberland South 

Bellew, R. M., Louth County 

Benett, J., Wiltshire, South 

Berkeley, Hon. G., Gloucestershire West 

Berkeley, Hon. C. F., Cheltenham 

Bernal, R., Rochester 

Biddulph, R. M., Denbigh County 

Biddulph, R., Hereford City 

Bish, T’., Leominster 

Blake, M.J., Galway 

Blackburn, J., cluddersfield 

Blake, Sir F., Berwick 

Blakeney, W., Carlow County 

Blamire, W., Cumberland, East 

Blunt, Sir C. R., Lewes 

Boss, J. G., Northallerton 

Bouverie, Hon. D., Salisbury 

Bowes, J., Durham, Suuth 

Bewes, T., Plymouth 

Briggs, R.J., Halifar 

Briscoe, J.1., Surry, East 

Brodie, W. B., Saitsbury 

Brotherton, J., Salford 





Brougham, W., Southwark 
Browne, D., Mayo County 
Browne, J., Mayo Count 
Buckingham, J. S., Sheffield 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W., Anglesea 
Buller, C., Liskeard 

Buller, J. W., Exeter 

Buller, E., Stafford, North 
Bulteel, J., Devon, South 
Bulwer, E. L., Lincoln 

Bulwer, H. L., Coventry 
Burdett, Sir F. Westminster 
Burrell, Sir C., Shoreham 
Burton, H. P., Beverley 

Butler, Hon. P., Kilkenny 
Buxton, T. F., Weymouth 

Byng, Sir J., Poole 

Byug, G., Middlesex 

Byng, Captain, Chatham 
Callender, J. H., Argyle County 
Cayley, E.S., Yorkshire, North 
Callaghan, D., Cork City 
Calley, T., Crichlade +] 
Calvert, N., Hertford County 
Campbell, Sir J., Edinburgh 
Carter, J. B., Portsmouth 
Cavendish, Lord, Derby, North 
Cavendish, Hon. C., Sussex, East 
Cavendish,Col.H., Derby Town 
Cayley, Sir G. Scarborough 
Chapman, M. L., Westmeath 
Chayter, W. R. C., Durham 
Chaytor, Sir W., Sunderland 
Chetwynd, Capt. W., Stafford 
Chichester, J. P. B., Barnstaple 
Chichester, Lord A., Belfast 
Childers, J. W.,Cambridge County 
Christmas, J., Waterford City 
Clay, W., Tower Hamlets 

Clive, E. B., Hereford 
Clements, Vis., Leitrim 
Codrington, Sir E., Devonport 
Collier, J., Plymouth 

Cookes, T. H., Worcester, East 
Coote, Sir C., Queen's County 
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Copoland,-Alds, Colerain -- 
Cornish, James, Totness 
Cotes, J., Shrupshire, North 
Crawford, W., London 
Crawley, S., Bedfurd Town 
Cripps, J., Cirencester 
Crompton, J., Ripon 
Curteis, E. B., Rye 
Curteis, H. B., Susser, Enst 
Dalrymple, Sir J., Edinburgh City 
Dalmeny, Lord, Stirling 
Dashwood, G. H., Buckinghamshire 
Davenport, J., Potteries 
Dawson, E., Leicester, South 
Denison, W. J., Surry, West 
Divett, T., Eveter 
Dobbin, L., Armagh 
Donkin, Sir R., Berwick 
Duncombe, T., Finsbury 
Dundas, Hon. T., York 
Dundas, Hon. J. Richmond 
Dundas, Hon. Sir R., Richmond 
Dundas, Capt. J. D., Greenwich 
Dykes, F, L. B., Cockermouth 
Ebrington, Vis., Devon, North 
Edwards, Col. Montgomery 
Ellice, Edward, Coventry 
Elliott, Hon. G., Roxburgh 
Ellis, W., Leicester 
Etwall, R., Andover 
Evans, Col., Westminster 
Evans, W., Leicester 
Evans, G., Dublin County 
Ewart, W., Liverpool 
Faithful, G., Brighton 
Fancourt, Major, Barnstaple} 
Fazakerley, J., Peterborough 
Fellowes, H., Andover 
Fellowes, Hon. N., Devon, North 
Fenton, J., Rochdale 
Ferguson, Sir R., Nottingham 
Ferguson, G., Bang? County 
Ferguson, Sir RK., Londonderry 
Ferguson, R., Dysart 
Fergusson, R.C., Kirkcudbright 
Fielden, W., Blackburn 
Fielden, J., Oldham 
Finn, W. F., Kilkenny County 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R., Limerich County 
Fitzroy, Col. J., Thetford 
Fitzroy, Lord C., Bury St. Edmund's 
Fitzsimon, ©., Dublin County 
Fitzsimon, N., King’s County 
Fleming, Adm., Stirling 
Foley, J. H. H., Droitwich 
Folkes, Sir W., Norfolk, Wess 
Fordwich, Vis., Canterbury 
Forster, J. C., Walsait, 
Fort, J., Clitheroe 
Fox, Lieut.-Col., Tavistock 
French, F., Roscommon County 
Fryer, R., Wolverhampton 
Galway, J. M., Wuterfurd County 
Gaskell, D., Wakefield 
Gillon, W. D., Falkirk 
Gisborne, T., Derby, North 
Glyune, Sir 8., Fiint 
Godson, R., Kidderminster 
Gordon, R., Cricklade 
Goring, H. D., Shoreham 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C., Inverness County 
Grattan, H., Meath County 
Grattan, J., Wicklow County 
Grey, Hon. Col., Wycombe 
Grey, Sir G., Devonport 
Gronow, Capt R. H., Stafford 
Grosvenor, Ld. R., Chester City 
Grote, G., lon 
Guest, J.J., Merthyr Tydvii 
Gully, J., Pontefract 
Halyburton, D.G., Forfar County 
Hall, B., Monmouth 
Halse, J., St. Ives 
Handley, H., Lincoln South 
Handley, B., Boston 
Handley, W. F., Newark 
Hareourt, G. V., Oxford County 
Harland, W., Durham 
Harvey, D. W., Colchester 
Hawes, B., Lambeth 
Hawkins, J. H., Newport 
Hay, Col. L., Elgin District 
Heathcote, Sir G., Rutland County 
Heathcote,G. J., Lincoln County 
Heathcote, J., Tiverton 
Heneage, G. F., Lincoln 
Heron, Sir R., Peterborough 
Hill, M. D., Hull 
Hobhouse, Sir J., Nottingham 
Hodges, T. L., Kent, West 
Hodgson, J., Newcastle 
Hornby, E., Warrington 
Hoskins, K., Hereford County 
Howard, P. H,, Carlisle 
Howard, R., Wicklow 
Howard, E.G., Morpeth 
Howick, Vis., Northumberland, North 
Hudson, T., Evesham 
Hume, J., Middlesex 
Humphrey, J., Suuthwark 
Hurst, R., Horsham 
Hutt, W., Hull 
Hyett, W., Stroud 
Ingham, R., South Shields 
Ingilby, Sir W. A., Lincoln, South 
Jacob, E., Dungarvan 
James, W., Carlisle 
Jephson, C. D. O., Mallow 
Jerningham, Hon. H., Pontefract 
Jervis, J., Chester 
Johnstone, Sir J. V., Scarborough 
Keane, Sir R., Waterford County 
Kemp, T. R., Lewes 
Kerry, Earl of, Caine 
Keppell, Hon, G., Norfolk, East 
King, E.B., Warwick 
Labouchere, H., Taunton 
Lalor, P., Queen's County 
Lambert, H., Hexfurd County 
Lambton, H., Durham, North 
Langdale, C., Beverley 
Langston, J. H., Oxford City 
Langton,Col.G., Somerset, East 
Leach, J., Surry, West 





- Lee; vb. H5 Wells 


Lefevre, C. S., Hants, North 
Lemon, Sir G., Cornwall, East 
Lennard, sir I. B., Essex, South 
Lennard, T. B., Maldon 
Lennox, Lord A., Chichester 
Lennox, Lord G., Sussex, West 
Lennox, Lord W., King’s Lynn 
Lester, 8. L., Poole 
Lister, E., Bradford 
Littleton, E. J., Stafford, South 
Lloyd, J. H., Stockport 
Loch, J., Kirkwall, &c. 
Locke, W., Devizes 
Lopez, Sir R. F., Westbury 
Lumley, Vis., Nottingham, North 
Lushington, Dr. S., Tower Hamlets 
Lynch, A. H., Galway 
Mackenzie, J., Ross and Cromarty 
Macleod, R., Suther/and County 
M’Namara, W., Clare 
M'Namara, F., Ennis 
Madocks, J., Denbigh 
Mangles, J., Guildford 
Marjoribanks, S., Hythe 
Marshall, J., Leeds 
Marsland, T., Stockport 
Martin, J., Sligo 
Martin, J., Tewkesbury 
Martin, T., Galway County 
Maxfield, W., Grimsby 
Maxwell, J , Lanark County 
Methuen, P., Wilts, North 
Mildmay, P. St. J., Winchester 
Milton, Viscount, Northampton, North 
Molesworth, Sir W., Cornwall, East 
Molyneux, Lord, Lancashire, South 
Moreton, Hon. H., Gloucestershire, East 
Moreton, Hon. A., Gloucestershire, West 
Morpeth, Vis., Yorkshire, West 
Morrison, J., Ipswich 
Mosley, Sir O., Staffordshire, North 
Mostyn, Hon. E.M. L., Flintshire 
Mullins, F. W,, Kerry County 
Murray, J. A., Leith 
Nagle, Sir R., Westmeath 
Newark, Vis., East Retford 
Noel, Sir G. N., Rutland County 
North, Frederick, Hastings 
9 oe C., Clare 
’Callaghan, Hon. C., Tipperar: 
O'Connell, D., Dublin cite : 
O'Connell, C., Kerry County 
O’Connell, J., Youghall 
O'Connell, Morgan, Meath County 
O’Conuell, Maurice, Tralee 
O'Connor, D., Roscommon 
O'Connor, F., Cork County 
O'Dwyer, A, C., Drogheda 
O’ Ferrall, R. M., Kildare 
O'Grady, Hon. Col. S., Limerick County 
aa L., Perth 
O'Reilly, W., Dundalk 
Ord, W., Newport 
Oswald, James, Glasgow 
Oswald, R. A., 4yr County 
Oxmantown, Lord, King’s County 
Paget, F., Beaumaris 
Paget, Sir C., Carnarvon 
Palmer, Gen., Bath 
Palmer, C. F., Reading 
Palmerston, Vis., Hants, South 
Parker, J., Sheffield 
Parnell, Sir H., Dundee 
Parrot, J., Totness 
Pechell, Sir J., Windsor 
PelLam, Hon. C., Lincoln, Scuth 
Pendarves, E., Cornwall, East 
Penlease, J. S., Southampton 
Perrin, Serg., Monaghan 
Petre, Hon. E., York City 
Peter, W., Bodmin 
Phillipps, C. M., Leicester, North 
Phillips, Sir G., Warwick, South 
Phillips, M., Manchester 
Phillipps, Sir R., Haverfordwest 
Phillpotts, J., Gloucester 
Pinney, W., Lyme 
Ponsonby, W. F., Dorset 
Potter, R., Wigan 
Poulter, J., Shaftesbury 
Poyntz, W.S., Ashburton 
Price, Sir R., Hereford County 
Pringle, A., Selkirk County 
Pryse, P., Cardigan 
Pryme, G., Cambridge 
Ramsbottom, J., Windsor 
Ramsden, J, C., Malton 
Rice, T. S., Cambridge 
Richards, J., Knaresborough 
Rickford, W., Aylesbury 
Rider, T., Kent, West 
Ridley, Sir M. W., Newcastle 
Rippon, C., Gateshead 
Robarts, A. W., Maidstone 
Roche, D., Limeriok City 
Roche, W., Limerick City 
Roe, J., Casheld 
Roebuck, J. A., Bath 
Romilly, E., Ludlow 
Romilly, J., Bridport 
Ronayne, D., Clonmel! 
Rooper, J. B., Huntingdon 
Rumbold, C. E., Yarmouth 
Russell, Lord J., Devon, South 
Russell, Lord F., Bedford County 
Russell, Lord, Tavistock 
Russell, W. C , Worcester, East 
Ruthven, E. S., Dublin City 
Ruthven, E. jun., Ki/dare County 
Sandford, E. A., Somerset 
Scholefield, J., Birmingh 
Scott, Sir E. D., Lichfield 
Scott, J. W., Hants, North 
Serepe, G, P., Stroud 
Seale, Lt.-Col., Dartmouth 
Sebright, Sir J., Herts County 
Seymour, Lord, Totness 
Sharpe, General, Dumfries 
Shawe, R. N., Suffolk 
Sheil, R_L., Tipperary 
Shepperd, T., Frome 
Simeon, Sir R., Jsle of Wight 
Sinclair, G., Cuithness 








Skipwith, Sir G., Warwick, South 
Slaney, R.A., Shrewsbury 
Smith, J., Bucks County 

Smith, J. A., Chichester 

Smith, R. V., Nurthamptonshire 
Spencer, Hon. F., Midhurst 
Stanley, E. J., Cheshire, North 
Stanley, H. T., Preston 
Staunton, Sir G., Hants; South 
Staveley, J. K., Rippon 

Stawell, Colonel, Kinsale 
Stewart, E., Wigtoun District 
Stewart, P. M., Lancaster 
Stewart, R., Haddington 
Stewart, Sir M.S., Renfrew County 
Strickland, G., York, West 
Strutt, E., Derby 

Stuart, Lord D. C., Arundel 
Stuart, Lord P.J., Ayr District 
Sullivan, R., Kilkenny 

Surrey, Earl of, Sussex, West 
Talbot, J. H., New Ross 

Talbct, C. R. M., Glamorgan 
Talbot, W. H. F., Chippenham 
Talbot, James, Athlone 

Tancred; H, W., Banbury 
Tayleure, W., Bridgewater. 
Taylor, M. A., Sudbury 
Tennyson, C., Lambeth 
Thicknesse, R., Wigan 
Thomson, C. P., Manchester 
Throckmorton, R. G., Buckinghamshire 
Todd, R., Honiton 

Tooke, W., Truro 

Torrens, Col. R., Bolton 

Tower, C. T., Harwich 

Townley, R. G., Cambridge County 
Townshend, Lord C., Tamworth 
Tracy, C.H., Tewkesbury 

Traill, G., Orkney 

Trelawney, W. L.S., Cornwall, East 
Turner, W., Blackburn 

Tynte, C. J. K., Somerset, Vest 





Tynte, C. K.K., Bridgewater 
Tyrrell, C., Suffolk, West 
Vernon, Hon, G. J., Derby, South 
Vernon, G. H., Kast Retford 
Vigors, N. A., Carlow 
Vincent, Sir F., St. Alban’s 
Vivian, 1. H., Swansea 
Vivian, Sir H., Truro 
Waddy, Cadwallader, Wexford 
Walker, C.A., roy m= 
Walker, R., Bury, Lancashire 
Wallace, R., Greenock 
Wallace, T., Carlow County 
Walter, J., Berks 
Warburton, H., Bridport 
Ward, H, G., St. Alban's 
Warre, J. A., Hastings 
Wason, W. R., Jpswich 
Waterpark, Lord, Derby, South 
Watkins, L. V., Brecon 
Watson, Hon. R., Canterbury 
Wedgewood, J., Potteries 
Westenra, -—-, Monaghan 
Whalley, Sir 8., Marylebone 
Whitbread, W. H., Bedford 
White, S., Leitrim 
Whitmore, W. W., Wolverhampton 
Wigney, J. N., Brighton 
Wilbraham, G., Cheshire, South 
Wilks, J., Boston 
Williams, W. A,, Monmouth County 
Williams, Col,, Ashton 
Williamson, Sir H., Durham, North 
Wilmot, Sir J.E., Warwick, North 
Winnington, Sir T., Bewdley 
Winnington, H. J., Worcestershire 
Wood, Alderman, London 
Wood, C., Halifax 
Wood, G. W., Lancashire, South 
Windham, W. H., Norfolk, East 
Yelverton, W. H., Carmarthen 
Young, G, F., Tynemouth 


Here we have four hundred and forty-three names, or more than 


two thirds of the House. 


We now subjoin the names of the Anti-Reformers. It will be 
seen that there are many conscientious gentlemen among them, | 
upon whom the Duke cannot count if he turn a “ Moderate 


Reformer.” 
Apsley, Lord, Cirencester 
Arbuthnot, Gen. H., Kincardine 
Archdall, Gen., Fermanagh County 
Ashley, Lord, Dorsetshire 
Attwood, M., Whitehaven 
Balfour, J., Haddington 
Bankes, W. J., Dorset County 
Baring, A., Essex, North 
Baring, H. B , Marlborough 
Baring, F., Thetford 
Bateson, Sir R., Londund County 
Bell, M., Northumberland, Kast 
Bernard, Hon. W. Bandonbridge 
Bethell, R., York, East 
Blackstone, W., Vallingford 
Bruce, Lord E., Marlborough 
Bruce, C. L., Inverness Burghs 
Brudenell, Lord, Northampton, North 
Calcraft, G. H., Wareham 
Campbell, Sir H. P., Berwickshire 
Cartwright, W., Northampton South 
Castlereagh, Vis., Down County 
Chandos, Mar., Bucks 
Chaplin, T., Stamford 
Chapman, A., Whitby 
Clive, Hon. R. H., Salop, South 
Clive, Vis. Ludlow 
Codrington, E., Gloucestershire, East 
Cole, A., Enniskillen 
Cole, Vis., Fermanagh 
Colquhoun, J. C., Dumbartonshire 
Conolly, Col., Donegal County 
Cooper, E., Sligo County 
Cooper, Hon. A., Dorchester 
Corry, Hon. H., Tyrone 
Daly, J., Galway County 
Dare, R. W. H., Essea, South 
Darlington, Earl of, Salop, South 
Dick, Q., Maldon 
Duffield, V. T., Abingdon 
Dugdale, W. S., Warwick, North 
Duncombe, Hon. W., York, North 
Dunlop, J., Kilmarnock 
Durham, Sir P. C. H., Devizes 
Eastnor, Vis., Reigate 
Egerton, W., Cheshire, North 
Estcourt, T. B., OP a University 
Ferguson, G., Banff Cuunty 
Finch, G., Stamford 
Foley, E , Hereford County 
Forbes, Lord, ‘urd 
Forester, Hon. G. C., Wenlock 
Fox, S, L., Helstone 
Fremantle, Sir T., Buckingham 
Gaskell, J. M., Wenlock 
Gladstone, T., Portarlington 
Gladstone, W. E., Newark 
Gordon, Capt.W., Aberdeen County 
Goulburn, H., Cambridge University 
Grant, F. W., Elgin and Nairn 
Greene, T. G., Lancaster 
Grimstone, Vis., Herts County 
Haleomb, J., Dover 
Halford, H., Leicester, South 
Hanmer, Sir J.,Shrewsbury 
Hanmer, Col., Aylesbury 
Hardinge, Sir H., Launceston 
Hawkes, T., Dudley 
Hayes, Sir E., Donegal County 
Hay, Sir J., Peebles County 
Henniker, Lord, Suffulk, East 
Herries, Right Hon. J. C., Harwich 
Hill, Lord A., Down County 
Hill, Sir R.,Salop, North 
Hill, Lord M., Newry 
Hope, H. T., Gloucester 
Hope, Sir A., Linlithgow County 
Hotham, Lord, Leominster 
Houldsworth,., Notts, North 





Inglis, Sir R. H., Oxford University 
Irton, John, Cumberland 
Jermyn, Earl, Bury 
Johnstone, J. J.-H., Dumfries 
Johnstone, A., St. Andrew’s 
Johnstone, Sir F., Weymouth 
Jolliffe, Col., Petersfield 

Jones, Capt. T., Londonderry County 
Kerrison, Sir E. Bart., Lye 
Knatchbull, Sir E., Kent, East 
Lefroy, Dr. T., Dublin University 
Lefroy, A., Longford County 
Lincoln, Earl of, Notts, South 
Lowther, Vis., Cumberland 
Lowther, Col., Westmoreland 
Lyall, G., London 
Lygon,Col.H.B., Worces’er, West 
Mandeville, Vis., Huntingdon 
Manners, Ld.R., Leicester, North 
Maxwell, H., Cavan County 
Maxwell, J. W., Downpatrich 
Meynell, Capt. H., Lisburne 
Miles, W. E., Somerset, East 
Murray, Sir G,, Perthshire 
Neale, Sir H., Lymington 

Neeld, J., Chippenham 

Nichol, J., Cardiff’ 

Norreys, Lord, Oxford County 


O'Neil, Hon. Gen. J., Antrim County 4 
forth: 


Ossulston, Lord, Northumberland, 
Owen, H.O., Pembroke 

Patten, J. W., Lancaster, North 
Peel, Sir R., Tamworth 

Peel, Col. J., Huntingdon 
Penruddocke, J. H., Wilton 
Perceval, A., Sligo County 

Pigott, R., Bridgenorth 

Pollock, F., Huntingdon 

Powell, Col. W., Cardigan, County 
Price, R., Radnor 

Rae, Sir W. Bart., Buteshire 

Reid, Sir J, R., Dover 

Ross, C., Northampton 

Russell, C., Reading 

Sandford, Sir D., Paisley 

Sandon, Vis., Liverpool 
Sanderson, R., Colchester 

Scarlett, Sir J., Norwich 

Shaw, F., Dublin University 

Smith, Hon. R., Wycombe 

Smith, T. A., Carnarvon County 
Somerset, Lord G., Monmouth County 
Spankie, Sergeant, Finsbury 
Spry, S., Bodmin 

Stanley, E., Cumberland, West 
Stewart, Sir H., Tyrone, County 
Stewart, J., Lymington 
Stormont, Viscount, Norwich 
Stuart, W., Bedford County Fee 
Sutton, Rt. Hn. C., Cambridge University 
Trevor, G. R., Carmarthen 
Tullamore, Lord, Penryn 

Tyrell, Sir J. T., Essex, North 
Vaughan, Sir R., Merioneth, County 
Verney, Sir H., Buckingham 
Verner, Col. H., Armagh, County 
Villiers, Lord, Honiton 

Vyvyan, Sir R., Bristol 

Wail, C. B., Guildford 

Walsh, Sir J., Sudbury 

Welby, G. E., Grantham 
Whitmore, T. C., Bridgenorth 
Williams, R., Dorchester 

Williams, T. P., Marlow 

Wood, Col. T., Brecon County 
Wynn, Sir W. W., Denbighshire | 
Wynn, C. W. W., Montgomeryshire 
Young, J., Cavan 


The strength of the Anti-Reforming party, then, is only, one 


hundred and fifty-seven. 
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In the third class, we have put those who cannot be depended 
upon to vote with or against the Duke on any pushing division. 
We do not impute political profligacy to all of these gentlemen. 
some of them have acted with a species of wayward independence 
yy several occasions; others are noted trimmers; but none of 
A ier are to be depended upen at 2 time like this. It it is the 
3 especial duty of their several constituencies to put themselves in 
A «mmunication with them, and compel them to “ speak out.” 
Agnew, Sir A., Wigton County | Hughes, Hughes, Oxford City 
Andover, Lord, Malmesbury | Kennedy J., Tiverton 
Attwood, T., Birmingham Knox, Col., Duagannon 
Baillie, J. E., Bristol Marryat, J., Sandwich 
Helfast, Earl of, Antrim County Miller, W. H., Newcastle 
Hentinck, Ld.G. King’s Lynn Mills, J., Rochester 
Blandford, Mar.of, Woodstock Owen, Sir J., Pembroke County 
Bolling, W., Bolton Palmer, R., Berkshire 
Brocklehurst, J., Macelesfield Parker, Sir Hyde, Suffolk, West 
Barham, J., Kendal Pease, J., Durham, South 
Clayton, Lieut.-Col., Marlow Plumptre, J. P., Kent, East 
Cobbett, W., Oldham Robinsow, G. R., Worcester 
Cockerell, Sir.C., Evesham Ross, H.; Montrose 
Davies, T. H., Worcester Rotch, B,, Knaresborough 
Dillwyn, L. W., Glamorgan Ryle. J., Macclesfield 
Ewing, J., Glasgow Stanley, Lord, Lancaster, North 
Ferguson, Sir R., Londonferry Talmash, A. G., Grantham 

} Fleetwood, H., Preston Tapps, G. W., Christehurch 
P Frankland, Sir R., Thirsk Tennent, J. E’, Belfast 
Graham, Sir J., Cumberland, East Thompson, Alderman, Sunderland 
Grosvenor, Earl, Cheshire, North Trowbridge. Sir E. F., Sandwich 
Hardy. J., Bradford Wemyss, J., Fife Counts " 
Herbert, Hon. §., /Vilts, South Weyland, Major R., Oxford County 
Horne, Sir W., Marylebone Willoughby, Sir H., Newcastle 


The result of this analysis gives for 


ee 














Opponents of the Duke's Ministry.......... 443 
Supporters of it... cccccceerescccveees 157 
TYOUOUENT) i ca oe bs « bs, 0 eee os of) SME epee 48 
han 648 
3 The vacancies occasioned by the death of Mem- 
lL be | bers and other causes, will make up the re- 
em, | THAMGE? oi... ee eo Geisipatcrees gem LAO 
rate © ae 
; 658 
_} Now, upon looking over the list of Doubtful names, we think it 
vill be admitted that a party with so little chance of retaining 
power as that which acknowledges the Duke for a leader, would 
be unwise to calculate on the adhesion of more than half—say 24. 
This would make the total 
» &§ Of the Anti-Reforming number ........... 181 


Of the Opponents of the Duke.,.......... 467 


Majority against the Duke........ 286 

Is there any Tory or Anti-Reformer in existence so insane, as 
J suppose that he can break down such a majority as this— 
“Gilmost all of whom, it must be borne in mind by the late owners 
Jif Rotten Boroughs, now have constituents to look to? No per- 
son in his senses can maintain it. It is therefore vain to suppose 
that the Duke can “ go on” with the present House of Commons. 
He must dissolve the Parliament, and trust to the reaction—such 
as he finds it in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Halifax, Manchester, and the numerous other places, 
the bare mention of which occupies so much room in our columns 
this week. 














North : 





HOW SHOULD THE NEXT LIBERAL 
MINISTRY ACT? 


Ir will not be denied that the speedy return of the Whigs to office 
iswithin the range of probabilities; and though it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that all the late Ministers should fill 
their former places, yet there are unquestionably several of them 
Yhose reinstatement would be hailed with satisfaction by the 
Nation. Supposing this to take place, and Lord MeLzourneg, for 
7 instance, to be commissioned by the King to form a Ministry—on 
what plan and principle ought he to set about it? 

In the first place, he should be careful to select colleagues of 
the mind on leading subjects. There should be no essential dif- 
ference of opinion as to the mode of dealing with Ecclesiastical or 
Corporate abuses in Ireland or England. They should be pre- 
jared to apply a vigorous remedy in the shape of Poor-laws to the 
evils which render the social condition of Ireland so unbearably 

4 Yretched. As regards the grievances of the Dissenters also, the 
Ministers should be ready to speak out, and act with decision. 
; Se on are some of the points on which the Cabinet ought not to be 
a divided. 

7 But if unanimity on these subjects is necessary, then some of the 
members of the late Cabinet cannot form part of the supposed one. 
Lord Lanpspowneg, for example, cannot act cordially wth Lord 
Joan Russeiyt and Mr. Apercromsy on the Irish Church ques- 
tion, His Lordship’s presence in the Cabinet may be easily dis- 
fensed with. He is not formidable in Opposition, and he has no 
leputation in the country which can render his presence or absence 
of consequence to any Ministry which rests upon popular support. 
Lord BROUGHAM, too, must not be permitted to wriggle himself 
inte the next Liberal Cabinet. We say nothing of the Sovereign's 
Personal dislike to him: were he necessary to the public good, 
the prejudices of W1ti1AM the Fourth must yield, as those of his 
fither and. great-grandfather were forced to give way to the over- 
Powering influence of a popular Minister. But Lord Brouenam 
as proved his unfitness for the Chancellorship, and must never 
‘gain press the Woolsack: he is an indifferent lawyer, he is defi- 
“eut in the temperament and bearing becoming a judge, and he 
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lacks the confidence and respect of the bar. To be sure, he might. 
join a Cabinet in some other capacity ; but he would be a serious 
drawback on its power to do good. The Nation would regard his 
admission as evidence of an intention to trick them in one way or 
another. Besides, it is quite impossible that even his own col- 
leagues could rely upon a man whose morbid restlessness and 
propensity to mischief seem to be irrepressible. 

We will suppose, then, that a united Ministry formed on 
Liberal principles is ready for action. Now, what should be their 
compact with the King? The only bargain they ought to make 
should be this—that his Majesty should on all occasions give 
them his hearty support, or dismiss them at once. There should 
be an end of the system of compromise. The courtly style of 
talking about the King, which every Minister, virtute officit, 
thinks it proper to adopt, should be changed for one more open and 
honest. When the King puts obstacles in the way of good mea- 
sures, the fact should at once be stated to the National Representa- 
tives. It covers a Minister with contempt to assign false reasons 
for his conduct. 

The King must be made to understand that the Ministers will 
no longer shelter his odious Pension-list from revision. The 
amount guaranteed to him must be held entire; but the House of 
Commons has no right to divest itself of the power to prevent the 
improper bestowal of the public money. The Country will form 
its opinion as to the real honesty and capacity of a new Ministry, 
very much upon the manner in which the question of the Pension- 
list is dealt with. 

The Household must be cleared of Tory spies and informers ; 
at least of all who are known or suspected to be such. Lord 
MELBouRNE should not leave a Tory “ cat or dog to mew about 
the King.” The Duke of Wreiiineton would adopt this course : 
he would insist upon every member of the Household, upon whose 
obedience he could not rely, being dismissed without warning. 
The King’s private inclinations must be made to give way to the 
public good. The return which his Majesty has made for the 
subserviency of the late Ministry, must convince them that they 
can trust nothing to his personal regard. They have lost much, 
and done much to conciliate him; and have been recompensed by 
the most contumelious and insulting treatment ever experienced 
by Ministers from their Sovereign. There must be an end of all 
confidence in the Court. 

Of course, Lord MeLBourne would make a clearance at. the 
Horse Guards. Much reliance, and with reason, has been placed 
by the Duke and his satellites on the attachment of Lord H1iu 
and Lord Fitzroy Somersrt to the Oligarchical faction. That 
source of power to them and danger to the public must be 
stopped up. The Court, no doubt, will strive to prevent such a 
change; but what would Lord Cuarnaw, or his son, or Mr. Fox, 
have said, had the command of the Army been given to their 
political opponents? They would have resigned at once, rather 
than hold office on such insulting terms. 

All the efforts and arrangements of a Liberal Ministry would, 
however, be rendered in a great measure nugatory, unless an 
alteration be made in the constitution of the House of Peers. 
He must. be stupid indeed who does not now see that the 
two Houses of Parliament, as at present constituted, cannot 
go on together. Either we must recur to the Rotten Borough 
system, or the Peers must be made a RESPONSIBLE body. Tho 
exercise of vast irresponsible authority by an_ irresponsible 
body of men, is opposed to the principles, not only of the Con- 
stitution, as now understood, but of common sense. The old de- 
fence of the system can no longer be urged. It does not now work 
well. Soon it will not work atall. It must therefore be changed. 
The King, then, should be required by a Liberal Ministry, as the 
condition of their taking office, to create a number of Liberal 

Peers, sufficient to enable Ministers to abolish the hérédité of the 
Lords as lawmakers, and remodel the constitution of the Upper 
House, soas to render it a responsible body. If this seems a strong 
measure, we ask any one to look a-head, and say if he can in 
any other way avoid the breakers which near and far lie in the 
course which the state vessel ought to steer. The fact is, that 
we have only to choose between the virtual restoration of the Rotten 
Borough and Oligarchical domination, and the remodelling of the 
House of Peers. But to this it must come at last; and a favour 
able opportunity for effecting the change seems at hand. 

The more selfish Whigs who are hankering after office for 
themselves, and their partisans, will be offended at the plainness of 
these remarks: we cannot help it—we deem it the wiser part to 
look at things with open eyes, and the honester to speak what.we 
think the truth. 





THE WEALTHY AND PERSECUTING CHURCH 
OF IRELAND. 


Two Missionaries of the Jrish High Church party have been labour- 
ing in their vocation at Liverpool and Bristol, Were their aim to in- 
crease the disgust with which the very mention of that Church is 
regarded by humane and intelligent Englishmen, the method 
they are pursuing would be the best. They have abandoned the 
only rational ground on which any State religion can be defended 
—namely, that of its being agreeable to the majority of the 
nation. They claim the support of the British Protestants 
against the Catholics, on the ground of their Church having 
been originally in possession of the property she now holds, and 





her Bishops having come down to her in regular descent from the 
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Apostles: they maintain, in short, that/their Church is the 
true Church, and that of the Catholics an interloping and here- 
tical imposture. The faith and feelings of the inhabitants of 
Ireland are treated as mere secondary considerations. But 
the truth or falsehood of different systems of faith cannot be 
determined by act of Parliament or force of arms. Each in- 
dividual is accountable for his own; and the question for the 
British nation to decide is, whether a bloated sinecure establish- 
ment is to be kept up at the point of the bayonet, in defiance of 
the wishes of seven millions of Irishmen, for the exclusive benefit 
of the remaining one million. This is the simple point at issue. 
Why Ireland should be so differently and so much worse treated 
than England or Scotland, the bigoted Missionaries have not ex- 
plained. They protest lustily that theirs is the trueChurch ; but 
they have carefully avoided the proof of its being founded in justice 
or mercy. They would be glad to convince Englishmen, that in 
voting millions annually for the support of this blood-stained Esta- 
blishment, they are only defending the Protestant religion, They 
will not succeed. Yet they may do some good; for their exhor- 
tations will induce many to examine the subject, and it would be 
a libel on the sense and right feeling of Englishmen not to ex- 
pect a precisely contrary effect to that which it is hoped to produce. 

Perhaps mortal assurance was never carried to a higher pitch 
than in the harangues of Mr. Boyron and Mr. O’SuLtivan. 
They asseverate in the most vehement language, that theirs is a 
persecuted religion; that the Liberal Ministry, which has just 
been turned out, was plotting its overthrow ; that the Irish Pro- 
testants implore sympathy as men who are suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake; and other cant of the same kind. 

But what is the fact? Why, that thirty thousand British 
bayonets are constantly kept ready for their use; that-an army of 
police is always on the alert to wrest from the wretched cottier the 
means of luxury for the clerical sinecurist ; that their Church is 
supported by main force, and that were it not for the strenuous em- 
ployment of horse, foot, and artillery for his protection, by that 
Government which is charged with a design to drive him into 
exile, scarcely a Protestant parson in the South of Ireland would 
see to-morrow’s sun. 

It is as well to remind the British public of the means which 
are taken to screw out of the Catholic peasant his last farthing, 
and the very clothes on his bed, for the support of an Establish- 
ment blasphemously styled the Church of Christ. The Irish 
papers contain thousands of such recitals as the following— 

«¢ James White has seven acres of ground at 1/. 10s. per acre. The children 
are literally naked; the wife has no shoes, stockings, or cloak. White bought 
an old waistcoat a few days back, and was obliged to borrow a loose coat to 
cover his naked limbs while going to a fair. They cannot go to mass for want 
of clothes. This man’s calf was seized for tithes.” 

Now, observe what Mr. Boyton said at Bristol respecting the 
comparative wealth of the Catholics and Protestants in Ireland— 

«¢ He would show them the quantity of land in the occupation of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics; the Protestants held 323,257 acres; the Roman Catho- 
lics 71,404. But perhaps the Roman Catholics paid more than the Protestants. 
Now by the return it appeared that the Protestants paid 82,981/., and the 
Roman Catholics only paid 28377. And it wus an extraordinary fact, that 
nearly all the public charities of Ireland were sustained by the Protestant popu- 
lation. In 1829, a collection had been made for the distressed manufacturers in 
Dublin, when the Protestants collected 3554/., and the Catholics collected only 
1927. In the Mendicity Society the Protestants contributed 4454/., while the 
Roman Catholics only collected 408/.” 

These facts were adduced to prove how much more wealthy the 
Protestants are than the Catholics. But does not the possession 
of this wealth magnify the guilt of compelling poverty-stricken 
Catholics to support a Church which its own disciples are so well 
able to provide for? The Protestants, we are told, possess nearly 
all the land, and property of all kinds in the country: they are 
not a third of the population in number, and yet they screw out of 
the peasantry hundreds of thousands of pounds annually, for 
the support of sinecure clergymen whose faith is execrated 
by their paymasters. 

How long shall this iniquity endure on the face of the earth? 
When shall a British King be exempted from believing it a part 
of his sworn duty to uphold such a nuisance even at the risk of 
involving his dominions in confusion ? 





In consequence of the strict investigation instituted by the police of 
Frankfort, forty ladies, the daughters of the most respectable citizens 
of the place, and all young and handsome, have been compromised for 
favouring the escape of several prisoners confined for political offences. 
It is said that they were mainly instrumental in assisting the prisoners 
by sending to them small saws and files, concealed in cakes and pates. 

hese ladies were also known to the police as belonging to the Com- 
mittee for the relief of the Poles, which has for some time been esta- 
blished in Frankfort. It is not known whether they will be brought 
to trial, or whether any punishment can be inflicted on them. 

The King has given 500/. towards relieving the sufferers by the late 
hurricane in Dominica. 

The self-styled Princess Olive of Cumberland, who, a few years 
since, was almost daily before the public, in endeavouring to establish 
her claim to royalty, died on the the 21st instant. 

The promotion which interdicted the representation of Pinto in 
Paris has been removed. The piece is advertised for early representa- 
tion at the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin. 

Sherborne Castle, a truly magnificent specimen of the abode of the 
Barons of ancient times, which has been under a course of repair and 
improvement for upwards of seven years, is now nearly finished, under 
the superintendence of the noble owner, the venerable Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, wo is in his eightieth year. 
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MR. EDWARD BULWER’S PAMPHLET. 


Tue interest of the week is political : its literary curiosity is the 
appearance of Epwarp Bu.wer as a pamphleteer, and the pub. 
lication of a third edition of his Letter toa Late Cabinet Minister 
within two days of its first issue. To this fact—which beats the 
ever memorable instance of Celebs in Search of a Wife—some other 
cause must be assigned than the merit of the performance alone, 
The reputation of the author—the known opinions of the man—and 
the idea, perhaps, that in these times of tergiversation on the part 
of the Gentlemen of the Press, one amongst them would at all 
events speak honest/y—have had much to do with it. The ebsorb- 
ing interest of the subject (though we were told the public was in 
a state of apathy) has perhaps had more. The pamphlet is well- 
timed; and, according to Cicero, to speak aptly is one third part 
of an orator. 

It would seem that Mr. Butwer was well adapted for a pam- 
phleteer—using the word, of course, in no derogatory sense. The 
want of breadth, warmth, and manly energy of manner, which de- 
tract from his effect as a Parliamentary speaker, are unseen in 
the printed page. The impatience, the dislike of labour, or the in- 
capability of sustaining it, which might hinder his production of a 
long and equably-finished work, are no drawbacks where the whole 
is struck off at a few heats. Nor has the fact disappointed the 
d priori conjecture. The Letter to a Late Cabinet Minister is one 
of the best pieces of fugitive political writing we have read for 
many aday. What is more, the literary characteristics are origi- 
nal: the author is sui generis; he has more points of contrast 
than of comparison with his great predecessors. He has none of 
the concentrated energy, the disdainful and withering sarcasm, 
the deadly bitterness of Junius, or of that wit which like light. 
ning flashed and *scathed at the same time. He wants the 
unbounded richness of imagery and illustration, the extent of 
knowledge, the depth of view, the finish, the method, and the 
philosophy of Burk. Neither can he vie with his living rival 
(in this department of letters) MAcAuLEy, in the neatness, num- 
ber, and succession of his epigrammatic points and paradoxes. But 
he has still distinctive marks which separate him widely from the 
common herd of pamphlet mongers, and from the demi-official 
twaddlers upon the “ Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parlia- 
ment.” The points of the question he has chosen are well 
selected, and admirably brought out. The satire is delicate, yet 
pungent; the burlesque polished, yet sufficiently broad. The 
illustrations from history are striking, and introduced with a simi- 
lar effect to that which results from a coup d'état. The advice is 
good; the views are sound; and if they err in exaggeration, they 
are on the safe side. The feeling is ardent; the execution 
throughout animated and sparkling, and at times distinguished 
by some of Epwarp Butwer’s happy and brilliant eloquence. 

The pamphlet opens well. We have first a brief and pointed 
comparison between WELLINGTON and MariBoroven, and some 
sarcastic touches on the backsliding of the Tories from the true 
Conservative faith; with some covert but indignant hits at the 
invisible, untraceable, yet real intrigue. 

There are two propositions which i hold to be incontestible: first, that 
the late resolution of the King, if sudden in effect, was the result of a previous 
and secret understanding that the Tories would accept office; and that his 
Majesty never came to the determination of dismissing my Lord Melbourne, 
until he had ascertained, mediately or immediately—(it matters not which, nor 
how long ago)—that the Duke of Wellington was not only prepared to advise 
the King as to his successor, but could actually pledge himself to form a Mi- 
nistry. 

I cridit that this is denied by the Conservative journals; but to what a 
alternative would belief in that denial reduce us! Can we deem so meanly of 
the Royal prudence, as toimagine that the King could dismiss one Government, 
without being assured that he could form another? In what an awful situation 
would this empire be placed, could we attribute to his Majesty, with the Tory 


tellers of the tale, so utter a want of the commonest resources of discretion, 50 
reckless and improvident a lunacy! 

But it may be granted, perhaps, that the King was aware that the Duke of 
Wellington would either undertake to form a Cabinet, or to advise his Majesty 
as to its formation, whenever it should please the King to exercise his undoubted 
prerogative in the dismissal of Lord Metbourne, and yet be asserted that neither 
that understanding nor that dismissal was the result of intrigue. Doubtless! 
Who knows so little of a Court as to suppose that an intrigue is ever carried on 
within its precincts? Is not that the place, above all others, where the secret 
whisper, the tranquil hint, the words that never commit the speaker, the invi- 
sible writing and automaton talking of diplomacy, are never known! It is never 
in a Court that an intrigue is formed; and the reason is obvious—because they 
have always another name for it. There was no intrigue then. Why should 
there be one? The King might never have spoken to the Duke of Wellington 
on the subject; the Duke of Wellington might be perfectly unaware of what 
time or on what pretext Lord Melbourne would be dismissed ; and yet the King 
might, and must, (for who can say a King has not common sense ?) have known 
that the Duke would accept office whenever Lord Melbourne was dismissed 5 
and the Duke have known, on his part, that the King was aware of that loya 
determination. This is so plain a view of the case, that it requires no State 
explanations to convince us of it, or persuade us out of it.” 
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Some passages on the possibility of military fotce being dreamt 
of follow, which seem to have been struck out on the principle of 
that rule in advocacy, always to look at your own case in the worst 

int of view, and prepare for al/ that can be brought against it. 
He then comes to the true cause of the dismissal—the Courtly 
fear of a real collision—the terror that the Reform of the Lords 
was at hand; and concludes, that in the next election this 
is the question to be tried, “ ARE THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND TO 
BE GOVERNED ACCORDING TO THE OPINION OF THE House OF 
LorDs, OR ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR OWN 
Rerorm?” A supposed interview between His Most Gracious 
Majesty and the Prime Minister MELzourNE follows, rich in the 
ridiculous, especially that ridicule wherein BuLwer shines—the 
pushing an argument ad absurdissimum. 


The Cabinet assure the King of their power and willingness to carry on the 
Government; the House of Commons, but recently elected, supports that Ca- 
binet by the most decided majorities; the Premier, not forced on the King by a 
party, but solicited by himself to accept office; a time of profound repose; no 
resignation tendered, no defeat incurred ; the revenue increasing ; quiet at home 
—peace abroad ; the political hemisphere perfectly serene ;—when lo, there dies 
avery old man, whose death every one has been long foreseeing ; not a Minister, 
but the father of a Minister ; which removes, not the Premier, but the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, from the House of Commons to the House of Lords! 
An event so long anticipated does not confound the Cabinet. The Premier is 
not aghast ; he cannot be taken by surprise by an event so natural, and so anti- 
cipated (for very old men will die!) ; he is provided with names to fill up the 
vacant posts of Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Com- 
mons. He both feels and declares himself equally strong as ever; he submits 
his new appointments to his Majesty. Let me imaginethe reply. The King, 
we are informed, by the now Ministerial organs, expresses the utmost satisfac- 
tion at Lord Melbourne and his Government; he considers him the most ho- 
nourable of men, and among the wisest of statesmen. Addressing him, then, 
after this fashion— 

“ He does not affect to dissemble his love, 
And therefore he kicks him down stairs.” 

‘* My Lord—you are an excellent man, very—but old Lord Spencer—he was 
& man seventy-six years old ; no one could suppose that at that age—an Earl 
would die! You are an admirable Minister—I am pleased with your measures : 
but old Lord Spencer is no more. It is a sudden, an unforeseen event. Who 
could imagine he would only live to seventy-six? The revenue is prospering, 
the Cabinet is strong, our allies are faithful, you have the House of Commons 
at your back; but alas! Lord Spencer is dead! You cannot doubt my attach- 
ment to Reform, but of course it depended on the life of Lord Spencer. You 
have lost a Chancellor of the Exchequer ; you say you can supply his place— 
but who can supply the place of the late po Spencer? You have lost a 
Leader of the House of Commons; you have found another on whom you can 
depend ; but, my Lord, where shall we find another Earl Spencer, so aged, and 
80 important as the Earl who is gone? The life of the Government, you are 
perfectfy aware, was an annuity on the life of this unfortunate nobleman—he 
was oaly seventy-six! My love of liberal men and-liberal measures is ex- 
ceeding, and it was bound by the strongest tie—the life of the late Lord Spencer. 
How can my people want Reform now Lord Spencer is dead? How can I 
support Reforming Ministers when Lord Speucer has ceased to be? The Duke 
of Wellington, you must be perfectly aware, is the only man to govern the 
country, which oy just lost the owner of so fine a library and so large an estate. 
It is true, that his Grace could not govern it before, but then Lord Spencer was 
inthe way! The untimely decease of that nobleman has altered the whole face 
of affairs. The People were not quite contented with the Whigs, because they 
did not go far enough; but then—Lord Spencer was alive! The People now 
will be satisfied with the Tories, because they do not go so far, for—Lord 
Spencer is dead! A Tory Ministry is necessary; it cannot get on without a 
Tory Parliament, and a Tory Parlement cannot be chosen without a Tory 
Peopie. But Ministry, Parliament, and People, what can they be but Tory, 
after so awful a dispensation of Providence as the death of the Earl of Spencer ? 
My Lord, excuse my tears, and do me the favour to take this letter to the Duke 
of Wellington.” 

We have not space, however, to follow Mr. Butwer in this 
manner step by step; or even to turn aside with him (for he is not 
always political) to his impressions of Lord MELBournez from youth- 
ful reminiscences; or to his skit of Sir Robert on receiving the 
news, and the “ solemn swiftness” with which he will obey the call. 
We must disregard the author's order, and take up only the 
more striking points; such as are worthy of “ much meditation,” 
or can be turned to a practical use asa guide or asa warning. 
Here is a passage which settles the public morality of the Duke 
with the ‘“ Peel and Dawson crew” as a Reforming Ministry. It 
may be deemed by the liberal, that he is ever nice, and every one 
is aware that the old-fashioned mouthing about apostates and 
renegades is somewhat of the stalest. For many years of the 
Bruaswick dynasty, a gentleman was bound to his party as a 
matter of personal honour, and his desertion of it rendered him 
infamous. ‘The story—perhaps apocryphal—that the new Lord 
Barn was shunned by the very blacklegs on the course, as if he 
would contaminate even them, conveys an idea of the feeling. 
When politics took higher ground, in appearance, than a mere 
scramble for place, and certain fundamental principles were 
talked about, a man might reasonably claim a right to change his 
Opinions on a question of something like science, when he had 
seen or found reasons for the change. Within these last few 
years, the “ pressure from without” has induced so many to trim 
a little, that ‘* practicability” and “ existing circumstances” are 
allowed as excuses for any decent turning. But the change of 
the Duke—if he has changed—is not even decent. Hear why 
and wherefore, from the Member for Lincoln. 

There are some persons simple enough to imagine that though the Tory Go- 
Vvernment may imply Tory men, it does not imply Tory measures; that the Duke 
of Wellington, having changed his sentiments (no, not his sentiments—his ac- 
tions) on the Catholic question, will change them again upon matters like the 
reform of the Protestant Church, the abuses of Corporations, perhaps even 
Triennial Parliaments, and the purgation of the Pension List. here are men, 
calling themselves Reformers, and blaming the Whigs as too moderate in re- 
forms, not only vain enough to hope this, but candid enough to say that a Go- 
vernment thus changing—no matter with what open and shameless profligacy, no 
Toatter with what insatiate lust of power, purchased by what unparalleled apos- 











tacy—that a Government thus changing, and therefore thus unprincipled, ought 
to receive the support of the People. They would give their suffrage to the 
Duke of Wellington upon the very plea that he will desert his opinions; and 
declare that they will support him as a Minister, if they can but be permitted to 
loathe him as an apostate. 

My Lord, I think differently on this point. Even were I able to persuade 
myself that the new Tory Government would rival or outbid the Whigs 
in popular measures, I would not support it. I might vote for their measures, 
but I would still attempt to remove the men. What! is there nothing at which 
an honest and a generous people should revolt, in the spectacle of Ministers sud- 
denly turned traitors by the bribe of office,—in the juggling by which men, op- 
posing all measures of Reform when out of place, will, the very next month, 
carry those measures if place depends upon it? Wouid there be no evil in this 
to the morality of the People? Would there be no poison in this to the 
stream of public opinion? Would it be no national misfortune, no shock 
to order itself (so much of which depends om confidence in its administrators), 
to witness what sickening tergiversation, what indelible infamy the vilest mo- 
tives of place and power could inflict on the characters of public men? And 
to see the still more lamentable spectacle of a Parliament and a Press vindicat- 
ing the infamy and applauding the tergiversator! Vain for these new-light 
@ouverts would be the cant excuses of “ practical statesmen attending to the 
spirit of the age "—** conforming to the wants of the time ”—* yielding their 
theories to the power of the People; ” for these are the very excuses of which 
they have denied the validity. If this argument be good for them 1n office, 
why did they deny and scorn and trample upon it out of office ? far more strong 
and cogent was it when they had only to withdraw opposition to measures their 
theories disapproved, than when they themselves are spontaneously to frame 
those measures, administer them, and carry through. There could be but one 
interpretation to their change—one argument in their defence—and that is, that 
they would not yield to reforms when nothing was to be got by it; but that 
they would enforce reforms when they were paid for it, that they would not 
part with the birthright without the pottage, nor play the Judas without the 
fee. Ido not think so meanly of the high heart of England as to suppose that 
it would approve, even of good measures, from motives so shamelessly corrupt. 
And, for my own part, solemnly as I consider a thorough redress of her ‘* mon- 
ster grivance” necessary for the peace of Ireland, a reform of our own Church 
and our own Corporations, and a thorough carrying out and consummation of 
the principles of our Reform, desirable for the security and prosperity of Eng- 
land, I should consider these blessings purchased at too extravagant a rate if the 
price were the degradation of public men, and the undying contempt for consis- 
tency, faith, and honour, for all that makes power sacred and dignity of moral 
weight, which such an apostacy would evince. Never was liberty permanently 
served by the sacrifice of honesty. 


The immediate result of our present interregnum, or the mode 
in which that result will be brought about, no one can very 
clearly foresee. We are optimists, and hope it will end, quickly 
and peaceably, in strengthening the popular power, and advan- 
cing the reform of “ proved abuses.” Its speculative tendencies, 
or at least one of them, Mr. Butwer thus states— 


‘¢ There are some men,” says Bacon, ‘who are such great self-lovers, that 
they will burn down their neighbour’s house to roast their own eggs in the 
embers.” In the present instance, their neighbour’s house may be a palace! 
For this is the danger—not (if the people be true to themselves) that the Duke 
of Wellington will crush liberty, but that the distrust of the Royal wisdom in 
the late events, the feeling of insecurity it produces, the abrupt exercise of one 
man’s prerogative to change the whole face of our policy, domestic, foreign, and. 
colonial, without any assigned reason greater than the demise of old Lord 
Spencer—the indignation for the aristocracy, if the Duke should head it against 
Reform—the contempt for the aristocracy if the Duke should countermarch it 
to Reform—the release of all extremes of more free opinions, on the return 
which must take place, sooner or later, of a Liberal Administration; the danger 
is, lest these and similar causes should in time, when all institutions have lost 
the venerable moss of custom, and are regarded solely for their utility, induce 
a desire for stronger innovations than those merely of reform. 

‘* Nothing,” said a man who may be called the prophet of revolutions, 
“destroys a monarchy while the people trust the King. But persons and things 
are too easily confounded, and to lose faith in the representative ofan institution 
forbodes the decease of the institution itself.” Attached as I am, by conviction, 
to a monarchy for this country—an institution that I take the liberty humbly to 
say I have elsewhere vindicated, with more effect, perhaps, as coming from one 
known to embrace the cause of the People, than the more vehement declamations. 
of slaves and courtiers—I view such a prospect with alarm. And not the less 
80, because Order is of more value than the Institutions which are but formed 
to guard it; and in the artificial and complicated affairs of this country, a 
struggle against monarchy would cost the tranquillity of a generation. 

We are standing on a present, surrounded by fearful warnings from the past. 
The dismissal of a Ministry too liberal for a King, too little liberal for the People, 
—is to be found a common event in the stormiest pages of human history. 
It is like the parting with acommon mediator, and leaves the two extremes to 
their own battle. 

One of the most important passages regards the conduct to be 
observed both by electors and candidates in the ensuing election. 
It is a piece of advice which should sink deep; for we must all 
remember that the Duke neither can nor will give any thing. 
From him we shall get nothing that we do not take, and that too 
6n the stand-and-deliver principle. Reform will be the price he 
pays for honour and for office. Let him have the power of deny- 
ing it, and who but one of your “confiding” day-dreamers can 
suppose that he will be permitted to yield if he would? The re- 
commendation for both parties to go upon a defined understanding, 
is excellent. 

We must not forget that we are about, in the approaching election, to have 
not the expectation of good government, but the power of securing it. We must 
demand from the candidates who are disposed to befriend and restore you, not 
vague assurances of support to one set of men or the other, to the princi- 

les of Lord Grey, or those of Lord Melbourne, but to the principles of the 
Peo le. Your friends {must speak out, and boldly; they must place a wide 
distinction, by candid and explicit declarations, between themselves and their 
Tory antagonists. Sir Edward Sugden said at Cambridge that he was disposed 
to reform temperately all abuses. ‘The Emperor of Russia would say the same. 
Your partisans must specify what abuses they will reform, and to what extent 
they will go. The People must see, on the one hand, defined Reform, in order to 
despise indefinite Reformers on the other. Let your friends come forward man- 
fully and boldly, as befits honest men in stirring times ; and the same people who 
gave the last majority to Lord Grey, will give an equal support to a Cabinet yet 
more Liberal, and dismissed only because it was felt to be in earnest. 

But even the pause in the progress of Reform is a slight 
matter to the possibility of reforming backwards, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





And now, looking only to ourselves, is there nothing critical in the state of 
England? 

ou must remember, that whatever Parliament 
of remodelling that Parliament. The same legislative power that reformed can 
unreform. - If you give to the Duke of Wellington a majority in the House of 
Commons, you give him the whole power of this empire for six years. If a 
Liberal House of Commons should ever go too far, you have a King and a House 
of Lords to stop the progress. If a Conservative House of Commons should go 
too far in the opposite extreme, who will check its proceedings? You may talk 
of public opinion—you may talk of resistance—but when your three branches of 
the Legislature are against you, with what effect could you resist? You might 
talk vehemently, could you act successfully; when you were no longer sup- 
ported by your Representatives, when to act would be to rebel! The law and 
the army would be both against you. How can you tell to what extent the one 
might be stretched or the other increased? Vainly, then, would you say, “In | 
our next Parliament we will be wiser ;” in your next Parliament the People 
might be no longer the electors! There cannot be adoubt but that, if the Par- 
liament summoned by the Duke be inclined to support the Duke, the provisions | 

Slight alterations in the franchise—raising 


you elect will have the right 





of the Reform Bill will be changed. 
it where men are free, lowering it where men can be intimidated, making it | 
different for towns and for agricultural districts, working out in detail the prin- | 
ciples of Lord Chandos, may suffice to give you a constituency of slaves. This 
is no idle fear—the Reform Transformed will be the first play the new company 
will act, if you give them a stage; it is a piece they have got by heart! Over 
and over again have they said at their clubs, in public and in private, that the | 
Reform Baill ought to be altered. They may now disavow any such intention. 
Calling themselves Reformers, they may swear to protect Reform. But how | 
can you believe them? ‘ Abu Rafe is witness to the fact, but who will be wit- | 
ness for Abu Rafe?” By their own confessions, if they call themselves Re- 
formers, they would be liars; if they are false in one thing, will they not be 
false in another? Are they to be trusted because they own they have been in- 
sincere? If we desire to know in what light even the most honourable Tories 
consider public promises, shall we forget Sir George Murray and the Dis- 
senters? Do not fancy they will not hazard an attempt on your liberties; they 
will hazard it if you place the House of Commons in their hands. . . . . You 
may boast of the nineteenth century, and say, such things cannot happen to-day ; 
but the men of Cromwell’s time boasted equally of the spirit of the seventeenth, 
and were equally confident that liberty was eternal ? And even at this day, have 
We not seen in France how impotent is mere opinion? Have not the French 
lest all the fruits of their Revolution? Are not the Ordinances virtually car- 
ried? and why? Because the French parted with the power out of their own 
hands, under the idea that public opinion was a power sufficient in itself. 

There are other points well worthy of consideration. The re- 
marks on the errors of the Grey Administration—the seemingly 
authorized account of the intentions of the MeELBourng Cabinet— 
the obvious question, “If Reforms be intended, why was a Re- 
forming Ministry, willing to go on, dismissed by Witxtam the 
Reformer, and an Anti-Reformer selected in their place ?”—and 
lastly, the observations on the probable effects of a Conservative 
Ministry on Irish, Colonial and Foreign affairs—are good, but we 
must close our quotations. 

It may be thought by some that the pamphlet occasionally 
goes too far, in its tone, its determination, and its fears. We 
question whether resolute caution can be carried too far. The 
Reformers are opposed to an adversary, crafty, unscrupulous, dar- 
ing, and as a politician unprincipled,—one who carries into civil 
affairs the tricks and ruses of military practice; having, ap- 
parently, by habit brought himself to think that tergiversation is 
merely a change of tactics, and treachery nothing but “ masking 
your intentions from the enemy.” His whole career as a soldier 
shows him to be accessible to “no compunctious visitings of | 
nature;” his practice on the Test Acts, the Catholic question, 
and the Reform Bill, proves that no length of conduct, no spon- 
taneous and oft-repeated expressions of opinion, can safely be 
received as a guarantee—that neither declaration, nor pledge, nor 
“solemn league and covenant,” can bind him. He is not ¢rust- 
able, His liberal declarations—should he have made any—are 
most probably, like his celebrated Letter to Dr. Curtis, a snare 
for the unwary. Butif he is really about to reform—if the new 
light has actually dawned upon him at the eleventh hour and a 
half—if he can, like the fanactics of the seventeenth century, 
“define the moment of grace,” and fixes it on the 15th instant— 
he will have no occasion to dissolve a House of Commons which 
has always been ready to run before the reforms of a Minister. 
Should he, under all these circumstances, “‘ appeal to the People,” 
it must evidently befor their help. He will need an excuse to his 
backers for his backsliding—the prude will be inviting violence: 
or, to speak in another vein, his enemies had need be strong, for 
they will have to deliver him from his friends. 





GELL’S TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS 
VICINITY. 


Turse elegant volumes are indispensable to the complete scholar 
and the classical traveller. No one can thoroughly study the his- 
tory of the earlier ages of Rome, or understand the more familiar 
allusions of her writers, without possessing this work. The Lappier 
classic who is able to follow out his studies upon the spot, cannot 
prudently or even cheaply do without it: it will serve at once as a 
guide and an instructor, telling him whither and by what direction 
to pursue his researches, and indirectly teaching him the means 
by which he may engraft the antiquary upon the scholar, and con- 
firm, correct, or get beyond his teacher. 

Taking Rome as his central point, Sir W1Lt1am GELL has ex- 
tended his surveys in all directions, noticing every celebrated spot, 
whether primitive, classical, modern, or compounds of each and 
all, and taking them in alphabetical order. The work is not, and 
indeed from its nature could not have been, a hasty production, 
Years of labours of love have been devoted to the unconscious ac- 
cumulation of materials; the previous publications of the author 
had rendered him skilful in the immediate practice of classical | 
antiquarianism; the study of a whole life had imbued him with © 








| review before us. 
| nations which flourished before the period of authentic history, 
| We see Rome in her early struggles, and are taken over the very 


| period. 


the {requisite knowledge and feeling for the task. When the 
composition was finally determined on, he made, in addition to 
personal examinations, a trigonometrical survey of the district, ap- 
plying modern science to bear upon ancient remains. The result 
of this particular labour accompanies the volume in the shape of 
the completest map of “ Rome and its Environs” 
or which indeed can ever have been published. 

We have spoken of the work as addressed to the scholar; and 
so of course it is; but there is nothing dry in its execution to 
frighten the general reader, nor is its interest aliogether limited 


we ever saw, 


| to one class. The thorough knowledge of the author renders his 


ideas distinct, whether they be true or whether they be doubtful, 


| His acquaintance with the present aspect of things enables him 


| to throw the life of existing nature into his descriptions, His 


style is easy, clear, and academic; and his mode of treating the sub- 
jects is learnedly gossip-like. Various associations are also called 
up in turning over its leaves. Many ages seem dimly to pass in 

We catch some obsure glimpses of the lost 


fields on which (pinning our faith to Sir Wittiam) they took 
place. She is again presented to us in her high and palmy state; 
melancholy memorials of her decline constantly come up before 
us; monuments of the insecurity, anarchy, and romance of the | 
middle ages, are frequently seen; but her present degradation and & 
decay is the constant and all-pervading feeling. as 
The Topography, it may be supposed, is not well adapted for 
quotation ; nor will isolated passages convey any other notion of | 
the work than its form. For this object, however we will take an 
extract, not of the best, but of the shortest. . 


OstTIA; Qerim* ‘H Ooria. 


Ostia, says Pliny, was sixteen miles from Rome; Strabo gives one hundred 
and ninety stadia as the distance, following the winding of the river. Many 
authors reckon it at thirteen miles. According to Strabo and others, it was 
built by Ancus Martius ; but in the age of that geographer, was without a port, 
on account of the depositions of the river. Dionysius speaks of it as an entrance 
for vessels; and Rutilius informs us that the left branch of the Tyber was ren- 
dered impassable by sand, but that small boats might always enter. In the time 
of Minutius Felix, it was a most agreeable place; and Cluver cites an author, 
who calls the Insula Sacra, at the mouth of the Tyber, the “ Libanus Alma 
Veneris”—never failing in pasture in the summer, and in the winter covered 
with roses and other flowers ; but in the time of Procopius the city was without 
walls, and nearly deserted. 

Ancus Marcius established ‘not only a town and colony at Ostia, but the salt- 
works also of the Lacus Ostiw, probably in the very spot where they exist at 

resent. The port of acity like Rome could not fail to become opulent, and 
it seems to a have flourished greatly ; but in the time of Aurelian, that emperor 
erecting a Pretorium and Forum Aureliani ‘in Ostiensi ad mare,” shows that 
the ancient city had already declined ; probably because the port was difficult of 
access, and had been superseded by that of Trajan. 

The site of the ancient Ostia was a little elevated above the surrounding sand 
and marshes. It is now distinguished by heaps of ruined buildings, which 
cover a considerable space, but have little to recommend them as remains of 


| architecture,—consisting only of masses of small stones held together by cement. 


Excavations have been made with great success, and some statues and inscrip- 
tions have been found, which prove that the town was not deserted at an early 
Its temple, the court of which was surrounded by a peribolus, or por- 

tico, must have been a very ornamental building. The front, raised on a flight 
of steps, seems to have been hexastyle, and of the Corinthian order; the flanks 
in front of the cella were of white marble; but the colonnade round the court 
was of less magnitude and beauty. According to a rough measurement of the 
whole area of the building, it does not exceed two hundred and seventy Roman 
palms in length, by one hundred and twenty in breadth. : 

Near this are the remains of a theatre with a modern church of St. Sebastian ; 
at the landing: place are other vestiges of antiquity; and toward the sea the 
traces of a gate are visible. Torre Bovaccino (a tower built in modern times 
to repel the Barbaresque pirates) is also within the circuit of ancient Ostia. 
( Vide Bovaccino. ) , 

The modern fort or castle of Ostia consists of three or more lofty and ruin- 
ous brick towers, united by a curtain and surrounded by a ditch. Anciently 
the bed of the river, as appearances evidently indicate, was nearer the site of this 
modern castle than at present, so that the ancient town must have been situated 
upon a narrow peninsula. 


There are few inhabitants at Ostia, on account of its unwholesome air; and 
of all the wretched places on the coast in the vicinity of Rome, Ostia, in its 
present state, is one of the most melancholy. 

The Popes, on their election, if not already in orders, are consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ostia—Ostia being the mostancient see. This bishopric, on account 
of the poverty and desertion of the place, is now united to that of Velletri. 

There is an appendix on the History and Language of Aacient 
Italy. One object of the paper on Language is to show, that the § 
Umbrian or Etruscan tongue—the root of the Latin—was in its 
origin a mixture of ,Gaulish and of the ancient barbarous Greek 
spoken by the Italian Pelasgi; some of the words being Gaulish or 
Celtic, others, with the structure and characters of the language, 
being old Greek. Another and amore useful object, is to prove the 
barbarous state in which the Latin language continued until a 
late period of the republic; when a constant communication with 
Greece took place, after which the Roman tongue rapidly 
advanced to its perfect condition, The philologist may not, 
perhaps, yield implicit confidence to all that Sir WiLr1aM ad- 
vances ; but he will find the paper learned, curious, and valuable. 
The essay on the History of Ancient Italy is intended to prove 
the truth of the Pelasgian migrations into that country. The 
subject matter, it may be said, consists of darkness visible ; and it 
would be difficult to prove satisfactorily the various premises 
which the learned author uses so freely, and with such mastery, 
to establish his case. Upon this paper, and.upon several articles 
in the Topography itself, the general reader and the less enthu- 
siastic scholar will be driven to wonder, that circumstances an 
persons whose existence he has always dreamed were fabulous, 
doubtful, or at best obscure, should be quoted and used in argu- 





